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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


Toronto, April 29—(CP)—Objection was raised at the annual 
meeting of shareholders of the International Nickel Company of 
Canada yesterday to the size of salaries paid to some of the company’s 
executives. The salary of $215,050 paid to Robert C. Stanley, the 
president, was especially singled out for criticism by J. H. Winnett, 
of Oakville, Ont., a shareholder. Mr. Winnett said three executives 
of the company were drawing an average of $67,000 a year each and 
six an average of $38,527 a year. 

In reply, Mr. Stanley said he had been president of the concern for 
10 years and had received no salary increase in recent years. 

(Ottawa Evening Journal, April 29, 1943.) 


Stock Markets Rise Just as Church Bells Ring, 
Because Our Side Passes at Last to Offensive, 
And Because Vital Place of Investors Foreseen. 


(Headline on Financial Column, Globe and Mail, April 21, 1943.) 


Vaughan Road Collegiate has a detention room with a teacher in 
charge every night, George Evans, principal, told the Runnymede 
board of reference today. 

“Is there such a thing in your school as corporal punishment?” 
asked R. H. Greer, counsel for York township board of education. 
“The odd time, yes.” 

“What is the method?” “I always have a teacher with me. When 
every other means has failed, then it is applied. We always do it 
constructively.” 

(Toronto Daily Star, April 23, 1943.) 


Big, Beautiful Duffle Bag! the most dramatic bag of the new sea- 
son. So roomy you'll take it on every shopping trip, so stunning it 
makes a new costume look individual, an old one look like Spring, 
1943 .. . Smooth calf, in black, navy or tan. Our copy of the New 
York original is stunning. $17.80. 

(“Simpson’s” advertisement, Globe and Mail, April 22, 1943.) 


Mom is careful to make sure her hats flatter her. That’s why she 
knows she looks so lovely in this little sailor swathed in a beguiling 
veil. It’s navy straw with one of the new, tricky brims in a white 
tucked fabric, suggestive of chenille. In the salon at $17.95. 

(“Simpson’s” advertisement, Globe and Mail, May 11, 1943.) 


Will INERTIA (unthinking selfishness, sleepy consciences or lack 
of perspective) cause us to spend unnecessarily for clothes and house- 
hold goods and entertainment—yes, and even for food—to buy things 
which we can do without? Or will we buy more bonds with the 
money we save! 

(“Simpson’s” advertisement, published in the interests of the 
Fourth Victory Loan, Globe and Mail, May 12, 1943.) 


“It is necessary the people be given the means to protect themselves 
against petty politicians,” said Premier Adelard Godbout. “That is 
one reason why compulsory education is necessary .. .” 

(Toronto Daily Star, “May 7, 1943.) 


Take over everything for the State. That is what socialism means. 
Everything owned by the State and run by the bureaucrats. No 
private initiative. No individual enterprise. 

Socialism would mean that some bossy civil servant would tell 
every Canadian what he must do, where he must go, what school to 
send his children to, what doctor he must call, and what kind of soap 
he must use. 

Your wife will wear what the bureaucrats tell her to wear; your 
children will be ordered to study only certain kinds of books. No 
one will own anything. All will be owned by the State, the homes, 
the farms, the factories. How does a trade union negotiate with the 
State? 

Overseas men are fighting for freedom. 

(Globe and Mail, April 26, 1943.) 


Give your Morale a Lift! “Live at the RITZ and live.” 
(From an advertisement in the Montreal Gazette, May 3, 1943.) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to J. D. 
Ketchum, Ottawa, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication from which taken. 


Copies of index to vol. 22 are now ready and will go to subscribers 
on receipt of a three cent stamp. 
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Tunisia and After 


The collapse of Axis resistance in North Africa came 
sooner than most observers, and perhaps even those respon- 
sible for the victory, had expected. What effect it will have 
on plans for invasion of Hitler’s Europe it is impossible to 
say. Mr. Churchill’s speech in Washington gave little clue, 
unless it were the tendency to emphasize again the size and 
multiplicity of the difficulties to be overcome. Events seem 
to indicate that the British-American strategy involves a 
considerable period of “softening up” from the air before 
any land troops are hurled against European coastlines. 


One thing is sure: the biggest task is yet to come. Much 
will depend upon how far Germany stands the strain, and 
what degree of organized revolt in Germany and elsewhere 
the invaders can count upon. The tendency to minimize 
this last, and to talk of keeping clear of political involve- 
ments and dealing only with military leaders, is disquieting. 
So far at least as Europe is concerned, this is a revolu- 
tionary war. Unless we recognize this and align ourselves 
fully with those who are waiting the opportunity to over- 
throw fascist and reactionary elements in their own coun- 
tries, “victory” may well be the beginning of a new struggle. 
To make “peace” with army chiefs or through governments 
in exile who may not themselves accurately reflect the 
spirit of their peoples would be fatal. Our dealings must 
be, not with the “old gang” anywhere, but with the people 
themselves and their acknowledged spokesmen. 


Dangerous Doctrine 


“Now that the war begins to draw towards its appointed 
end,” says the editor of Saturday Night, “it is important 
that we should: not lose sight of the fact that the total and 
unquestionable responsibility for starting it . . . rests on the 
shoulders of Germany.” Recounting the brutalities “Ger- 
many” has perpetrated, he continues: “There is not a 
phrase in international law to give a shadow of justification 
for nine-tenths of what they [i.e., the Germans] are prac- 
tising all over Europe;” thus “it does not seem to us that 
Germany can be permitted to go scot free” after capitula- 
tion, ‘nor does it seem to us of the first importance now to 
distinguish between the Germans who are ‘responsible’ and 
those who are not ‘responsible.’ ” 


This extraordinary statement is the more ominous 
coming as it does from a writer who professes intelligent 
and liberal views. For it seems clear that Mr. Sandwell 
makes no distinction between “Germany,” the German 
government and “the Germans,” and that he regards all 
Germans as equally responsible for starting the war. The 
fact is, of course, that it is governments, not peoples, who 
Start wars; peoples have little say in the matter. True, once 
war is declared, or even before, it is possible for govern- 
ments, by well-understood means, to excite large numbers 
of people into passive or active support and to repress 
dissidents. The Nazis went further: by control of ail instru- 
ments of communication and “education” they seduced a 
whole generation into. accepting the racial and economic 
myths of German. fascism, with war as the avowed end. 
Are all Germans indiscriminately to be blamed for the 
manipulations of a small body of fanatical reactionaries 


backed by Prussian junkers and industrial magnates? Are 


not most rather to be pitied? 


Is it not clear who the real 
criminals are? To hold all Germans equally guilty and 
equally intractable, while it would no doubt be flattering 
to our own sense of racial superiority, would be to falsify 
the issue and to ignore the millions of Germans who had 
no desire for war but who were powerless to avert it. Mr. 
Sandwell’s doctrine is a particularly dangerous one because 
of the effect its acceptance would have upon our attitude 
and policy towards a conquered Germany. Reason, justice 
and humanity, to say nothing of self-interest, demand that 
we make a clear distinction between the masses of Germans 
who are, like many Canadians, decent and peaceable per- 
sons, and the predatory elements who, in seeking their own 
privilege and power, led their fellow countrymen down the 
path that ends inevitably in war. And we had better apply 
that distinction to other countries besides Germany, includ- 
ing our own. 


A Matter of Scruples 


Apart from this, we are a little puzzled by the reference 
to “international law” in Mr. Sandwell’s sweeping indict- 
ment of “the Germans,” especially since it comes from one 
who not so long ago was bemoaning the average English- 
man’s distaste for using the unconventional commando 
tactics. This scrupulosity about “international law” accords 
strangely with the writer’s lack of scruple about lumping 
together the Germans who are responsible and those who 
are not responsible for starting the war. “The guerrilla 
policies of Russia behind the lines,” he complains, “are 
completely contrary to all the principles of civilized war- 
fare, and give technical justification for a considerable 
measure of punitive action. But the Germans, while taking 
advantage of the strictest letter of the law as regards any 

rovocation against themselves, have gone far beyond the 
aw in their reprisals and deterrent examples.” 


We commend to Mr. Sandwell some remarks which 
recently appeared in the New Yorker. Referring to the 
execution of American flyers by the Japanese military 
authorities, and American complaints that the Japs had 
“violated military law” and would be “brought to justice,” 
the writer says: 


The Japs violated no law and their leaders will never be brought to 
justice, though they will be brought to something else. Law is, un- 
fortunately, not law unless it is enforceable, and the “laws” of warfare 
are in their very nature unenforceable, being a mere set of rules for 
quarrelling, which any country can disregard if it chooses . . . When at 
length Japan is punished, as she certainly will be, for having executed 
American aviators, the act of punishing her will not be “justice,” 
since no court which has jurisdiction and no force exists for carrying 
out such a court’s order. To call it justice is to do ourselves a dis- 
service, because it deflects our gaze from the terrible spectacle of a 
world without law. 


Shipshaw Needs Airing 


Mr. Coldwell was fully justified in demanding an investi- 
gation of the Shipshaw scandal, and we hope those in 
Canada and the United States who have taken this matter 
in hand will not allow it to rest until it receives a complete 
airing. Mr. Howe’s statement that it was “the gambling 
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instinct of the Aluminum Company that allowed them to 
undertake operations of that magnitude to meet a national 
emergency” is revealing. National emergencies should not 
be met by “gambling”—with governments in the role of 
kibitzers who put up the money. Nor was his explanation 
that the Aluminum Company had owned the power site of 
the Shipshaw development for many years anything but an 
evasion of the real point. We may deplore the bad judgment 
of a provincial government in granting these rights in the 
first place; but there are still stronger reasons for protesting 
the action of other governments in financing at public 
expense one of the greatest power production plants in the 
world, and permitting a private corporation to remain sole 
owner of plant and power, to do with them as it sees fit 
now and after the war. Mr. Coldwell was right, also, in 
pointing out the connection of Canada’s minister to Wash- 
ington with the aluminum trust and private power interests 
through directorships and the vice-presidency of the parent 
company of the Aluminum Company of Canada. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy may have had nothing to do with the arrangements 
by which the Canadian company received aid from the 
Metals Reserve Board and the Canadian government; but 
the impropriety of even a “temporary” Canadian minister 
holding directorships in international monopolies while in 
office will be apparent to ordinary Canadian and American 
citizens, though Mr. King apparently sees nothing wrong 
with it. 


If Ontario Goes to the Polls 


Ballot and proxy forms are already being printed for a 
possible Ontario election this summer. The new premier, 
Mr. Nixon, has intimated that, unless Canadian troops go 
into action before then, the end of July will find the Liberal 
party testing its strength in the province. Certainly noth- 
ing in the recent utterances or activities of the Conservative 
party indicates that it has grown either in strength or in 
wisdom. Perhaps when campaign weather arrives so, too, 
will Mr. Bracken to give his new bedfellows a much needed 
shot in the arm. 


The X quantity, of course, is the CCF. The rapid growth 
of the CCF over the last four years, and especially over the 
last twelve months, puts it in a position of being the first 
socialist group to challenge seriously the old parties in 
central Canada. Indeed, so rapid has been its growth in 
Ontario that its campaign problems are those of organizing 
its following, rather than of gaining it. 


The provincial convention held over the Easter week-end 
was both a successful demonstration of progressive action 
and an indication of the sympathetic hearing that awaits 
the party when it asks for votes. One signal proof of the 
lively popular curiosity about the CCF was the amount of 
space given its convention activities by the daily papers. 
A stranger would find it hard to believe that the party does 
not hold one seat in the legislature. The statement of pol- 
icy, confirmed by the delegates, was a coherent application 
of socialist principles to provincial responsibilities and was 
welcomed by many who had feared that the party’s amaz- 
ingly rapid growth might have confused or made cautious 
some of its leaders. Affiliations with labor were strength- 
ened; resolutions advocating public control of processing 
plants, 2% loans to farmers, co-operative marketing, con- 
sumer and producer representation on the milk and tobacco 
boards, were passed. In these days such a platform has 
broad appeal. What remains to be seen is whether or not 
the CCF can produce sufficient candidates of the timber to 
put it across. 


The Canadian Forum 


Progressive Religion’s Dilemna 


Despite—or dare we suppose also because of—the daring 
utterances of its leaders and invited guests, the Fellowship 
for a Christian Social Order still flourishes in our land like 
a green bay tree. Drawing its membership largely from 
ministers, teachers and social workers, the movement now 
has nearly a thousand names on its books. It has stood 
up for civil liberties, encouraged collective bargaining, 
exposed pseudo-religions like British-Israelitism and, 
the published reports err, seems lately quite ready to cham- 
pion things Russian holus-bolus, but we hope not too 
uncritically. At any rate its regional conference in Toronto 
in May seems to have taken this slant, paced by the strongly 
anti-Vatican and apparently pro-Russian Kenneth Leslie, 
editor of The Protestant, New York. 

Leslie’s challenge may well be regarded as timely warning 
to progressive Catholics to join with clear-sighted Protes- 
tants in scrutinizing the whole gamut of Vatican political 
manoeuvering in relation to the present war, its cause and 
its progress. Powerful papal North American connections 
were instanced as more basically antagonistic to all things 
Soviet than are even the relatively adaptable British Tories. 
Indeed to Leslie’s thinking Britain is faced with a choice 
of post-war orbits as clean-cut as a communized Europe and 
a capitalist U.S.A.; the latter, he claims, faces worse divi- 
sion than in pre-war days, what with anti-Semitism, anti- 
es anti-Negro, isolationism and what he termed “pure 

azism.’ 


Now It Can Be Told! 


We have heard much about the disappearance of the Old 
School Tie spirit which the war has brought to Britain. 
But the following item from The Tatler, vestigial organ of 
British “society,” raises grave doubts. It appeared in the 
issue of March 3, 1943 — that is, in the fourth year of the 
war for democracy. We reprint it without further comment, 
which would be superfluous: 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the creation of Russia’s Red 
Army was celebrated with new Russian claims about the losses inflicted 
on the Germans, and in an atmosphere of joyousness resulting from 
victory which was recognized everywhere. But there is something 
deeper to be noted in the rise of the Red Army. The Red Army 
represents the rebirth of Russia and the transfer of political power 
from the Communists to Army leaders. See how Premier Stalin 
flatters the Army. He has created several new marshals and has 
generously distributed the awards of the Orders of Chivalry. Obvi- 
ously to please the Red Army he has abolished the political com- 
missars and a strong, well-organized officer class is in process of 
formation in Russia. Officers now wear epaulettes, and in other ways 
significant changes are taking place. In the Red Army there afe 
many representatives of the old Russia who survived the revolution, 
and who have loyally obeyed the Communists. Their creed has been 
Russia first and Russia always. In this war they have proved their 
loyalty, and by their valor and brains they have delivered mighty 
blows against the military prestige of Germany. This new officer class 
in Russia is the most important development of the war and one 
which must be watched closely. 


The Pause That... 


Now that Mr. Howe and his director of aircraft produc- 
tion have won out in their fight with Vancouver workers 
who wished to take ten minutes rest during the eight-hour 
working shift, it is expected that the Canadian government 
will institute proceedings against the proprietors of a well- 
known soft drink for their highly subversive slogan, which 
deference to the Defense of Gus Regulations and our rule 
against giving free advertising spgce prevent our quoting here. 
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Competition for Manpower 
Editorial 


m Successful ending of the North African campaign, and 
prospect of an early European invasion in which Canadian 
ground troops will almost certainiy be engaged, have revived 
discussion of the size, composition and use of Canada’s over- 
seas army. 


Added point is given these considerations by the acknowl- 
edged shortage of manpower in other and vitally important 
branches of our war effort. The emergency situation in coal 
mining, especially, has focussed attention on our allotment 
of manpower to the various combatant and _ productive 
services. 


Canadians had been familiarized with the idea that our 
army overseas was being designed as a moderate-sized and 
cohesive striking force, specially trained in the kind of 
tactics needed for assault on Hitler’s European fortress. 
From being the bulwark of defense against an expected 
Nazi invasion of Britain during the dark days after Dun- 
kirk, it was to become the spearhead of an attack on Europe 
when the moment came. The “reconnaissance in force” at 
Dieppe was generally regarded as part of the preparation for 
that ultimate task. Offers of separate units of the Canadian 
army for use in other campaigns, notably in North Africa, 
were rejected by the British authorities—not, in all proba- 
bility (as some critics now maintain), because they came 
too late, but because it was deemed more fitting to continue 
organizing and training our army as a unified instrument of 
attack. By all accounts, including those of General Mc- 
Naughton, this training task was being successfully carried 
out. 


But all along, the “big army” zealots in Canada had been 
pressing for an expansion of our overseas force, regardless of 
the manpower needs of our rapidly expanding productive 
establishment. As a consequence, the Canadian Corps was 
reorganized into a two-corps Army, with large bodies of 
those mysterious “ancillary troops” as part of its growing 
establishment. Gloomy predictions about a prospective 
shortage of replacements and reinforcements filled with 
shrill warnings that section of our press which had always 
regarded Canada’s productive effort as secondary in im- 
portance to its military aggrandizement. We must have 
conscription, they cried, in order to obtain sufficient men 
for the army. 


But meanwhile the need for more manpower in agriculture 
and the war industries was growing. Government assurances 
that we were getting “all the men we need” were accom- 
panied by frantic efforts to comb more eligibles out of 
civilian pursuits for the armed forces, and to dragoon those 
called up under the Mobilization Act into overseas service. 
Competition between the military authorities and National 
Selective Service for available manpower increased. While 
statements of the ultimate needs of the army remained de- 
lightfully vague, deferment of call-ups had to be fought for 
by farmers trying to meet urgent demands for more food 
production with inadequate help. Industry was at its wits’ 
end for skilled and semi-skilled manpower. The “big army” 
people amongst our industrial magnates were on the spot. 


Then suddenly we were told that Canada was approaching 
over-production of certain kinds of weapons and munitions, 
and large numbers of workers would have to be laid off. 
Promises that these would be switched to other forms of war 
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production were dragged from Mr. Howe, but it was appar- 
ent that no plans had been made to meet such a contingency. 
Rosy pictures of what we intend to do in shipbuilding and 
expanded airplane manufature will not, unfortunately, com- 
pensate for lack of planning to make this quickly possible. 


And now we are forced to comb the armed services and 
industry for miners to meet the serious shortage of coal upon 
which a good deal of our industrial effort depends. Accord- 
ing to Labor Minister Mitchell, about 7,000 miners have been 
absorbed by the armed forces and industry, and by the end 
of April, our coal mines were short some 2,300 men. It is 
proposed to abrogate the child labor laws to make boys of 
16 and girls of 18 eligible for surface coal mine work. Yet 
it is only now that any restriction has been placed on coal 
miners going into the armed services. “There has been a 
falling off in the production of coal for a long time past,” 
exclaimed Mr. King plaintively on May 17th, as if this were 
an act of God, and not something that might have been fore- 
seen and provided for long ago. Indeed, repeated warnings 
about just such an emergency had been given in the House 
by Clairie Gillis, member for Cape Breton, but had fallen 
on deaf ears. 


Col. Ralston’s first reaction to the announcement of labor 
layoff plans in certain munitions factories was that “some of 
these men can now be spared to go into the armed services.” 
As for agriculture, according to Col. Ralston it was “the one 
vocation in the whole country specifically mentioned as being 
entitled to postponement under certain conditions. I don’t 
think anything could have been fairer to agriculture.” It 
does not seem to occur to the military mind that it is not a 
question of fairness, but of providing the necessary man- 
power to do a vitally necessary job. 


Now the hitherto “big army” industrialist press wants the 
Canadian army overseas broken up and fed piecemeal into 
the fray under British commanders, on the plea that it 
couldn’t possibly be any good as a unit in combat until its 
components had had actual battle experience. Strange how 
the tune can change when the shoe begins to pinch! This 
move would greatly lessen the personnel requirements of our 
land forces, but it would throw away every advantage gained 
by unified training during the long months of waiting. Much 
better go back to a single corps, and carry on as a unit. 


The need is not for “conscription,” under any name, but 
a release from non-essential pursuits of men and women who 
could be used in various kinds of war production, and a ban 
on their entry into the armed forces if they were needed 
elsewhere. If this were done, they would gravitate naturally 
to the only positions open to them—that of essential war 
work. Against this kind of compulsion there could be no 
objection. With a halt called on army expansion, we could 
= be assured of enough reinforcements for the army we 
ave. 


What we really need is a confession that this country of 
11,500,000 people made a mistake when it went in for all- 
out effort in all directions at once, refusing to plan its man- 
power requirements so that its first and most imperative 
duty to its fighting men and its allies—production of food 
and supplies—could be carried out fully and without risk of 
curtailment. Even now it is not too late to set such ob- 
jectives. And we might well increase our manpower as well 
as our material “pool” by concentrating or eliminating those 
industries producing non-essential civilian goods. Mr. Gor- 
don talked bravely about this last fall, but we have heard 
nothing of it since. It seems our “total” war effort must be 
carried on with as little “dislocation” as possible. 
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The Crown, the Constitution 


and the C.C.F. 
Eugene Forsey 


® WITHIN the last two months, two moribund provincial 
legislatures have prolonged their own lives in the teeth of 
Opposition protests, and an Ontario Court has ruled (beyond 
doubt correctly) that the Courts are powerless to intervene. 
In other words, any provincial legislature in Canada can 
postpone general elections as long and as often as it pleases, 
can indeed suppress them altogether; and any attempt to 
have the legislation set aside by the Courts is just waste of 
time. 


This is clearly a very grave threat to democratic govern- 
ment. It is an even graver threat to the C.C.F., whose 
opponents hold power in every provincial legislature in 
the country. Yet as Mr. Justice Hope has pointed out, the 
provincial constitutions provide only one means of protec- 
tion: the reserve power of the Crown to refuse assent to such 
bills or to force dissolution. 


Many people will object that the Crown is just a rubber 
stamp for the Cabinet, or that if it isn’t it ought to be. 


The first objection is just nonsense. The Crown undoubt- 
edly has some power to refuse advice. There are fifty-one 
cases of refusal of dissolution alone, in almost every part 
of the British Commonwealth, and many of them are 
recent. The only United Kingdom case occurred in 1910, 
the only Canadian (Dominion) case in 1926, the only South 
African case in 1939. Of the thirty-six Australian cases, 
exactly half (including of course the three Commonwealth 
cases) have occurred in the present century, one as recently 
as 1928. Dismissals of cabinets have been much rarer, but 
there have been five in Canadian provinces since Confedera- 
tion, and one in New South Wales as recently as 1932. 
Moreover, the rubber stamp theory has been decisively 
repudiated by statesmen of all parties, notably Wellington, 
Pecl, Aberdeen, Russell, Derby, Disraeli, Gladstone, Salis- 
bury, Courtney, Asquith, Lloyd George and Simon in Eng- 
land, and Macdonald, Mackenzie, Blake, Cartwright, Laurier 
and Meighen in Canada. Mr. Mackenzie King, in 1926, 
even asserted that it was the duty of the Governor-General 
to refuse dissolution to Mr. Meighen’s temporary govern- 
ment and to dismiss it. Among writers on the Constitution, 
Austin, Hearn, Todd, Dicey, Anson, Low, Marriott, Keith 
and Ramsay Muir have all emphatically asserted the exist- 
ence of a reserve power, and Lowell, Jenks, Jennings, Chal- 
mers and Cyril Asquith, and even Laski, all admit a greater 
or less degree of such power. Evatt, who as a distinguished 
writer on the Constitution, a former Judge of the Australian 
High Court, and a prominent member of the present Aus- 
tralian Labour Government, who speaks with peculiar 
authority, especially for members of the C.C.F., has devoted 
a whole book to explaining the nature and necessity of the 
reserve power. 


Unquestionably, then, the power exists. Unquestionably 
also it is a power to be exercised only in very special cir- 
cumstances: ordinarily, the Crown does, and must, follow 
the advice of the cabinet in office. Many eminent states- 
men, and most writers on the Constitution, have considered 
that there were occasions when it ought not to do so. But 
many ordinary people feel that there must be no exceptions 
whatsoever; that the only safe rule, especially for the 
C.C.F., is to insist that the Crown shall invariably accept 
the advice of the cabinet in office. 


The Canadian Forum 


Is this in fact a safe doctrine for any democratic party? 
Is it a safe doctrine for the C.C.F.2 What might be the 
consequences for the C.C.F. if it adopted the rubber stamp 
theory as its official policy? A few concrete examples may 
help to make the matter clear. 

(1) Suppose a capitalist government at Ottawa dissolves 
Parliament and the C.C.F. gets a clear majority. The 
Government then advises the Governor-General to fill all 
vacancies in the Senate and on the Bench, thus depriving 
the prospective C.C.F. government of any representation 
in the Upper House and packing the Bench with hostile 
judges. Would it be the duty of the Governor-General to 
accept such advice, setting the verdict of the electorate at 
defiance? 

We shall perhaps be told that such a situation could never 
arise. But it has risen. In July, 1896, Sir Charles Tupper’s 
Conservative Government tendered precisely this advice to 
Lord Aberdeen. Aberdeen refused to accept it. Tupper re- 
signed, and Laurier took office, accepting responsibility for 
Aberdeen’s exercise of the reserve power. 

The point is of even greater importance now than it was 
in 1896, for the Governor-General himself is now appointed 
on the advice of the Dominion Cabinet. Acceptance of the 
rubber stamp theory would involve the consequence that a 
government defeated at the polls might advise the King to 
appoint one of its own partisans Governor-General, and 
that the King would be obliged to do so. 

(2) Suppose a capitalist government, in the Dominion or 
one of the provinces, dissolves Parliament, and the C.C.F. 
gets a clear majority. Suppose the Government then 
announces that it feels sure the electors do not really want a 
C.C.F. Government, and are horrified by the unintended 
result of their votes; that it feels they should at once be 
afforded an opportunity to register their “sober, second 
thought”; and that it has accordingly advised the Governor- 
General to dissolve Parliament again forthwith, before the 
Parliament just elected can even meet. On the rubber 
stamp theory, the Governor is bound to accept the advice; 
and if the result of the second election is also unsatisfactory, 
and the Government advises a third dissolution, he is bound 
to accept that advice also, and so on indefinitely, till the 
electorate has been lied, bullied or wearied into giving the 
Government a majority, or, in desperation, has decided that 
the only remedy is to shoot the lot. 

But no government would ever dream of offering such 
advice. No? On September 5, 1925, Mr. Mackenzie King 
secured a dissolution. The election, October 29, returned 
116 Conservatives, 101 Liberals and 28 Progressives, Labor- 
ites and Independents. On November 5, one week after 
the election, and one month and two days before the new 
parliament could even enter on its legal existence, Mr. 
King boldly claimed the right to advise an “immediate” 
second dissolution, graciously adding, however, that he did 
not propose to exercise this right, but would give Parliament 
a chance to “express its views.” 

(3) Suppose a capitalist government dissolves Parlia- 
ment, the C.C.F. gets a clear majority, and the existing 
government decides to meet the new parliament, as it has 
a technical right to do. The new parliament defeats it. 
It then advises a second dissolution, and, upon a further 
defeat in the ensuing parliament, a third dissolution, and 
so on till the electors give in or revolt. Is the Governor 
bound to acquiesce in this game of constitutional ping-pong: 
from electorate to Parliament, from Parliament to electorate 
again, back and forth interminably? 

But of course nothing like this could ever happen. Could 
it not? In the 1926 election campaign, Mr. Mackenzie King 
said that “ it was for Parliament to decide” which party 
should govern, “if Parliament were in a position so to 40; 
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when Parliament ceased to be in a position to make a 
satisfactory decision, then it was for the people to decide.” 
On the rubber stamp theory, this leaves the whole thing to 
the uncontrolled, sovereign discretion of the cabinet in 
office. In practice it can only mean that Parliament will 
decide if, as and when the Government sees fit to let it 
decide; but that when, in the opinion of the Government, 
Parliament ceases to be in a position to make a decision 
“satisfactory” to the Government, the Government will dis- 
solve Parliament and appeal to the people. This is simply 
a “heads I win, tails you lose” theory of the Constitution. 
Yet on the rubber stamp theory of the Crown’s powers there 
is no escape from it. 

(4) If a capitalist government gets a dissolution and the 
C.C.F. gets a clear majority, the capitalist government 
might simply decide to postpone the meeting of Parliament 
indefinitely. On the rubber stamp theory, the Governor 
would have to acquiesce. 

It may be objected that these dangers are illusory; that 
we have sufficient safeguards against them in (a) the statu- 
tory requirement that Parliament and the Legislatures must 
meet at least once a year, and (b) the necessity of an annual 
grant of Supply. 

But both these safeguards are a good deal less substantial 
than they look. 

(i) The Dominion Parliament, on January 25, 1940, held 
a session lasting less than five hours. There can be no 
doubt that for the purposes of the British North America 
Act this was a real session, and the Government was noi 
legally obliged to' summon Parliament again till January 
24, 1941, when it could have repeated exactly the same 
proceedings. The same thing could happen in any prov- 
ince, and neither in the Dominion nor the provinces would 
there be any recourse in the Courts. 

(ii) Any provincial legislature can abolish the require- 
ment of an annual session. 

(iii) Parliament, or any legislature, could vote Supply 
for more than a year. 

(iv) The requirement of an annual session is subject to 
the Crown’s overriding power to dissolve at any time. In 
Quebec, the first session of the seventh legislature was 
prorogued on December 30, 1890; dissolution followed 
shortly afterwards; and the first session of the new legisla- 
ture opened on April 26, 1892. Despite the express “twelve 
months” of the statute, almost sixteen months intervened 
between sessions. The legality of this proceeding seems never 
to have been seriously challenged. 

(v) In the Dominion and in every province, when Parlia- 
ment is not in session, the Governor-General or Lieutenant- 
Governor has power to issue special warrants for the expen- 
diture of public money without a vote by Parliament, on 
the certificate of the ministers concerned that the necessity 
is urgent and has not been provided for by Parliament. 
This provision of the law has been used on a large scale 
at least four times in the Dominion (1896, 1911, 1926 and 
1940), and at least once in Quebec (1936), in every case 
quite properly. But on the rubber stamp theory it could 
also be used quite improperly, though with perfect legality. 
and the Governor-General or Lieutenant-Governor would 
have no choice but to sign the warrants, even if they were 
being used to enable the Government to rule without meet- 
ing Parliament at all (except perhaps for “token” or 
“shadow” sessions a la 1940). 

(5) Suppose that in a nicely-balanced house a C.C.F. 
opposition moves a vote of censure on the Government for 
misconduct. Highly inconvenient facts begin to come to 
light, and the Government scents danger of defeat. While 
debate is still in progress, and before the vote can be taken, 
it asks the Governor for dissolution. To grant the request 
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is to confer on the Cabinet the power to choke and strangle 
Parliament at will, to reduce the House of Commons to a 
nullity, and to make the Crown an accomplice in the destruc- 
tion of parliamentary institutions. All this would undoubt- 
edly be beyond the power of the Courts to prevent, control 
or punish. On the rubber stamp theory, it would also be 
beyond the power of the Crown and of the people; for, as 
we have seen, that theory enabled a cabinet to defy both 
Parliament and the electorate. 

It must be emphasized that what is here in question is a 
totally different thing from allowing a government against 
which a motion of censure has been passed to appeal to the 
people. It is proper, in certain circumstances, to allow a 
person convicted by a lower court to appeal to a higher. 
It is never proper to allow a person on trial in a lower 
court to appeal to a higher court while the trial is in 
progress. Plenty of governments in the British Common- 
wealth have appealed from conviction passed by the House. 
Only one, Mr. King’s in 1926, has ever tried to escape 
conviction by dissolving Parliament before it could pro- 
nounce judgment. 

(6) The final and most flagrant example of the results of 
the rubber stamp theory is, of course, that with which we 
began: a moribund legislature prolonging its own life with- 
out any mandate and despite the protests of the Opposition. 
Evatt has described such action as an “impudent attempt to 
thwart the people’s will,” “a coup d’état under the forms 
of law.” Yet against such “acts of tyranny and usurpation” 
neither the Courts nor (on the rubber stamp theory) the 
Crown can offer any protection, and the people are helpless 
to protect themselves. 

In every one of the cases described the rubber stamp 
theory is an affront to common sense and results in a mon- 
strous perversion of democratic government. Yet some 
people persist in maintaining that exercise of the reserve 
power in such cases would be “undemocratic.” It is per- 
fectly “democratic” to appeal to an appointed judge to use 
a power he does not possess to prevent frustration of the 
people’s will. But it is “undemocratic” to appeal to an 
appointed governor to use a power he does possess for the 
same purpose! 

As Dicey and Asquith have pointed out, the reserve power 
cannot be used arbitrarily or against the will of the people. 
The Crown cannot act without the advice of ministers. If 
it refuses the advice of the ministers in office, it must find 
others who will take responsibility for the refusal; and the 
new ministers must secure the support either of the existing 
parliament or of a new parliament. 

The reserve power is indeed, under our Constitution, an 
absolutely essential safeguard of democracy. It takes the 
place of the legal and judicial safeguards provided in the 
United States by written constitutions enforceable in the 
courts. The Americans do not allow the President or a 
governor to dissolve Congress or a State Legislature at all. 
They positively forbid Congress and the Legislatures to pro- 
long their own lives. Any citizen can secure the observance 
of these constitutional provisions by action in the courts. 
The Canadian Constitution, for the most part, regulates 
these matters by convention, unenforceable in the courts. 
It very sensibly allows governments to appeal from Parlia- 
ment to the people, and the provincial legislatures to prolong 
their own lives, when the public interest so requires. But 
it does not follow that it provides no means of protecting 
fundamental democratic rights against abuse of these powers. 
It does; and the means is the reserve power of the Crown as 
guardian of the Constitution. 

It is the rubber stamp theory which is undemocratic. 
It makes existing governments irremovable except by their 
own consent. Such a doctrine is a travesty of democracy. 
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It is perfectly suicidal for the C.C.F. For every existing 
government in Canada is an anti-C.C.F. government, and 
the rubber stamp theory gives every one of them an absolute 
veto upon the C.C.F.’s ever taking office. The cold truth 
is that unless the C.C.F. is prepared, in appropriate cir- 
cumstances, to take responsibility for the use of the reserve 
power, as Laurier did in 1896 and Meighen in 1926, it may 
never have a chance to get into power at all. The rubber 
stamp theory will deliver it gagged and bound into the 
hands of its opponents. 


Romancing on 
berman Cartels 
Martin DM 


> IF A MAN postulates: red is a color and green is a 
color, therefore red and green are the same thing — we 
call the man mentally deficient. If a man postulates: the 
essence of cartel monopoly is centralized planning and the 
essence of socialism is centralized planning, therefore cartel 
monopoly and socialism are the same thing — we call the 
man Thurman Arnold. 


Mr. Arnold makes that assertion in the introduction he 
has written to a book by Messrs. Joseph Borkin and 
Charles A. Welsh: Germany’s Master Plan, the Story of 
Industrial Offensive*. There exists no book which offers 
such a wealth of material on this all-important subject. 
And there exist few books on any subject which are so help- 
less in evaluating the information they contain. But the 
merit of the book remains great in that it provides an unsur- 
passed vantage point for discussion. The following shall be 
a contribution to that discussion. 


Mr. Arnold, in the introduction, describes how Germany, 
completely dominated by cartels before Hitler’s advent to 
power, was driven into economic chaos. “There was an 
irreducible minimum of 7,000,000 unemployed.” The figure 
of 7,000,000 unemployed was never reached, though it was 
approached, in Germany. Obviously, what never was a 
maximum cannot be called an irreducible minimum. But 
Mr. Arnold wants to prove a point that cannot be proved. 
Accuracy, even where it does no harm, is a hindrance in 
such a case. 


What is true, however, is that Germany was cartel-ridden 
and that there was economic chaos on account of this fact. 
Says Mr. Arnold: “In this stage the writers and thinkers 
of a socialistic tinge flood into Government . . . But, unfor- 
tunately for socialistic dreamers, the techniques of acquir- 
ing and holding power in times of economic chaos require 
individuals of a tougher and less humanitarian mould.” The 
German government of the critical time was that of Dr. 
Bruening. It did not contain a single socialist. 


The authors say: “1926 — not 1933 — was the year 
which really foreshadowed this generation’s ‘rendezvous with 
destiny.’ In 1926 the German army formed an Economic 
High Command.” Hitler came to power on January 30, 
1933. (In some other place the authors say it was in 1934. 
They are not sure of this important date.) 


Only Hitler was able to “consolidate a position of power” 
out of the economic collapse brought about by the cartels, 
says Mr. Arnold; no government which was less tough and 


*(Collins) Duell, Sloan and Pearce; pp. 339; $3.50. 
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more humanitarian could have done it. What about that 
Economic High Command, then? Was it not power — 
consolidated seven years before Hitler? The point is well 
realized by the authors. 


Why does Mr. Arnold not take up the point? We do not 
know. But we do know that Dr. Bruening is a professor of 
government in a great American university, and that influ- 
ential circles have earmarked him as the man to “con- 
solidate a position of power” out of the chaos Hitler is 
wreaking in Germany. Those circles want to break German 
aggressiveness by the same means by which Mr. Arnold 
thinks he can break the power of cartel monopoly: namely, 
by turning the screw of economic development back by half 
a turn. Dr. Bruening, too, was a virtuoso at that half- 
turn as long as he was in office in Germany. The conse- 
quence was Hitler insofar as he came to power on account 
of economic causes which he did to the extent of ninety- 
nine per cent. 


German cartels made international agreements with the 
cartels of other countries. According to the authors, the 
purpose of these agreements was to restrict the output of 
materials essential for waging modern war in countries 
which were Germany’s prospective enemies. The gist of the 
agreements was always the same: German cartels pro- 
duced certain materials and sold them exclusively to their 
foreign partners. The partners refrained from producing 
those materials for export, and in exchange the Germans re- 
frained from competing in the markets for other materials 
which the partners were producing. Thus, when war broke 
out the countries of the United Nations would have no 
adequate capacity for manufacturing those essential mate- 
rials for which German cartels had retained the sole rights 
of export. I. G. Farben, the German dyestuffs trust, 
was directly or indirectly a partner to the vast majority of 
those agreements. 


These facts, which are painstakingly expounded by the 
authors, are indisputable. What is their meaning? 


The authors see a German master plan in them. “The 
first World War should have taught democratic nations that 
Germany used international cartels as the spearhead of 
aggression,” they say. In another place: “Cartels were 
protegés of the Reich — precursors of conquest.” But they 
also identify their opinion with that expressed by a man 
whom they quote thus: “Industrial Germany was in con- 
trol of imperial Germany.” Who, then, is the aggressor? 
“Germany,” using the cartels for aggression? Or the cartels, 
using “Germany” for aggression? The authors want to have 
it both ways, and thus are not able to give an answer to this 
essential question. 


But let us go on. There was the German master plan. 
How did Germany set about its execution? By first driving 
its economy into collapse through the cartels, says Mr. 
Arnold. This seems to be a queer way to start world 
conquest, but Mr. Arnold says it is what happened. The 
authors say: “Nazis were chosen jointly by the generals 
and industrial barons at a time when the framework of 
war economy had been completed.” But according to Mr. 
Arnold, Hitler came to power when the German economy 
had just collapsed and there was an irreducible minimum 
of 7,000,000 unemployed. In other words, the framework 
of Germany’s war economy was completed when her national 
economy was in chaos. Is it possible that Mr. Arnold has 
read the book? Is it possible that the authors have read his 
introduction? Is it possible that the three gentlemen between 
them want to confuse the minds of their readers on the 
subject of cartels? 
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But this is only the beginning of the confusion. What 
was the purpose of those international agreements? As far 
as Germany is concerned, the purpose was to break the 
anticipated blockade by the British Navy of German mar- 
kets, especially in South America. That purpose was 
achieved. When the present war broke out, the German 
cartels authorized their American partners to sell in the 
South American markets which, in all agreements, had been 
reserved for Germany. The profits which thus accrued to 
German agents in South America were used for Nazi prop- 
aganda there. Thus far the authors are right. 


But with commendable thoroughness they print a cable 
which was sent by the German I.G. to the American I.G. 
(General Anilin & Film) a few days after the outbreak of 
war. In that cable I.G. releases G.A. & F. from export 
restrictions in regard to a number of specified countries. 
The first country on the list is—Great Britain! What does 
one call that? Breaking the blockade? One calls it: trading 
with the enemy. 


Let us get this point quite clear. Here is Germany, or 
German cartel monopoly, devising and carrying out over 
several decades a devilish master plan to deprive her pros- 
pective enemies of essential war materials, and then to 
pounce upon them to conquer the world. Yet the moment 
war does break out between Germany and her most obvious 
enemy, Great Britain, I.G. sends a cable to America to 
make sure that Britain obtains the very materials which to 
withhold from her was the essence of the alleged master 
plan. The authors must believe that either “Germany” or 
the readers are very stupid. 


In fact, they are quite aware that their master plan does 
not work without stupidity somewhere. So they fasten it on 
—whom? On American cartel monopoly! They tell us again 
and again—as does also Mr. Arnold—that the Duponts 
and the Rockefellers and the Mellons and omne hoc genus 
knew not what they were doing. That they were innocent 
dupes of German diabolism. That they were greedy, yes, 
but that they did not perceive why German monopoly made 
those agreements with them, and that they were not 
unpatriotic in intent. 


Yet the same authors tell us in the same book of utter- 
ances coming from those same men, which are patriotic only 
if words have the opposite meaning of what they say. Take 
this passage from a letter which a vice-president of Standard 
Oil, while in Europe in October, 1939, wrote to the cor- 
poration’s president: ‘Pursuant to these arrangements I was 
able to keep my appointments in Holland, where I had three 
days of discussion with the representatives of the 1.G. They 
delivered to me assignments of some 2,000 foreign patents 
and we did our best to work out complete plans for a modus 
vivendi which would operate through the term of war, 
whether or not the U.S. came in.” 


The fact of the matter is that greed prompted both parties 
to those agreements and that the national effects were inci- 
dental; favorable in the German case, unfavorable in the 
American case. If German monopoly, and especially the 
I.G., had aimed at those favorable effects, in other words, 
if their actions had been prompted by a master plan, I.G. 
and other German monopolies would not have sent out cables 
of the type referred to above. If American monopolists had 
been dupes or patriots they would not, after the outbreak 
of war in Europe, have made arrangements of the type 
teferred to above. 


Why German monopolies got the better of their foreign 
partners to those international agreements is not difficult to 
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see: German big business was not quite so sclerotic as 
American and British big business. German inventors, scien- 
tits, and economists, per se no cleverer than their British 
and American opposite numbers, were not so completely 
menialized by big finance and industry. Of course, the 
greater agility of German monopoly brought Hitler upon 
the world. But the sclerosis of monopoly in other countries 
does not mean that Hitlerism will not appear there. It only 
means that it will appear a little later — when the spasm of 
death convulsions will play the part of lacking agility. 


Anti-trust laws are simply a sop to public opinion. To 
believe that they can be enforced, or that they can be so 
modified as to be effective, is naive as long as cartels are 
“private government.” The authors call them so. As that 
private government clearly is stronger than the constitu- 
tional government of what we call democratic countries, it 
cannot be legislated away by parliaments which it controls. 


The authors relate an instructive case. The German firm 
of Siemens & Halske had an agreement with an American 
citizen concerning the production of beryllium copper, one 
of the most vital war materials. The American agreed not 
to sell to Europe. In May, 1939, he was in England, and 
was approached by the chairman of the Vickers Co. The 
chairman wanted to be supplied by the American, not 
by Siemens & Halske. The American declared that he 
expected to live up to his agreement with the Germans. He 
proceeded to Germany. There, two unofficial representatives 
of the British government appeared and arranged a dis- 
cussion between themselves, the American, and Siemens & 
Halske. The outcome was that, under threats from the 
Britons, the contract was modified, and the American was 
allowed to sell to Vickers. 


This might cause the impression that the British govern- 
ment knew how to deal with cartels and their agreements. 
The opposite is true: British cartels knew how to deal with 
their government. They were even stronger than the 
American cartels. They were in a position to use their 
government to squash private agreements they did not like. 
If they had used their power to the Empire’s interest, 
Britain would not have been so unprepared as she was when 
this war broke out. 


We conclude: there are two kinds of laws — those which 
are the expression of moral forces, and those which are the 
expression of power relations. As long as moral forces 
express themselves merely through laws they cannot, even 
if they are stronger, overcome forces which express them- 
selves through the use of irresponsible power. 


That the German cartels must be destroyed goes without 
saying. But it is not enough. The world is in the present 
mess largely through the machinations of monopolies. Those 
machinations were, in the main, three-cornered. If the 
German corner is knocked away, the clash between British 
and American monopoly must become more acute, to the 
detriment of the peoples of the whole world. This is, of 
course, not to say that German monopoly might serve a 
purpose if allowed to continue; it is to say that all three 
corners must be knocked away. If this is not done, other 
monopolies will keep German monopoly alive in spite of all 
post-war endeavors of statesmen and peoples. 


This is the true lesson to be learned from the book, 
Germany’s Master Plan. It must be learned. It cannot be 
learned if people in high positions propagate the malicious 
and stupid idea that socialism is monopoly. Let them point 
out the socialist who wants recurring mass unemployment, 


the inevitable twin of monopoly. If they cannot point out 


such a socialist let them keep quiet, and-think — if they can. 
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The Great American Fallacy 
VR HAM 


B® THOMAS SANCTON, of the New Republic, in his bit- 
terly trenchant article, The New York Myth, goes far toward 
explaining a strange lack of realism and of reality in America’s 
attitude toward the war. Mr. Sancton feels strongly, and his 
conception of New York as a catalyst is brilliant. But is not 
the problem wider than clinical study of the neuroses of a 
great city? Can we not detect in New York, merely the 
sharpened and focussed elements common to the mores of 
North America since the Civil War? 


These elements have their roots deep in the national 
make-up and the historical past. They may be symbolized, 
if not defined, in the phrase: My gums take terrible punish- 
ment, Their manifestations are many: the substitution of 
the word for the act; the equating of the wish with the fact; 
headline hysteria; distortion of simple words into fighting 
words; the “tough” novel; cultivation of false hair on the 
emotional chest; reasoning from the particular to the general 
for good news, and in the reverse direction for bad news. 
In a word, The Hollywood War. 


WISHFUL THINKING 


Wishful thinking is a very human frailty. People are 
always ready to believe what they want. But nowhere else 
in the world has the desire for wishful thinking been so 
pampered as in the United States. Nowhere else does there 
exist a world where the normal channels of social expression 
—advertising, radio, movies, funnies, speech, conventions, 
creature comforts—are devoted to the object of making 
wishful thinking come true. 


Nowhere else have the mechanics for translating wishful 
thinking into action been so highly developed as in the 
United States. You can blame Hollywood; but Hollywood 
takes its cue from the box-office, and the box-office is the 
American people. Contrary to what has been claimed, the 
Administration and some members of the press are among 
tne few bodies which have sought to stem the normal flow 
vf American wishful thinking. And to do that, though 
terribly necessary, is unpopular. For most Americans live, 
save during urgent crises, in a world where dreams come 
true by proxy, in terms of Hollywood happy endings, soap 
operas and Supermen. 


New Wor.tp Dream WorRLD 


It’s warm and comfortable in this cellophane cocoon, lined 
with Dunlopillo and individual coiled springs, scented with 
attar of orchids. People don’t like waking up. The cocoon 
softens the hardness and pettiness of the world without. 
When great events come along, they are played against a 
backdrop of unreality. It is so long since Americans under- 
went a mass experience which touched them with noble fire 
that they see great events as from well-padded bleachers. 
These bleachers have until yesterday been physical as well 
as emotional and mental: the Broad Atlantic, the Highest 
Standard of Living, the Chicken in Every Pot. 


People feel accordingly. The gangster dies, but returns 
next week at the Capitol or the Roxy. The newsreel is 
unreal reality. And so, unless touched by death or severe 
personal loss, the war is still a Hollywood war for most 
people; and as far as public informational agencies are con- 
cerned (and that goes for the press) no one has done much 
to feed the people anything but pap. 
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ABE’s PapDED SHOULDERS 

The roots of the national malaise (for in the light of the 
world events it can be regarded only as such) stretch back 
to Civil War days. This was the last occasion on which 
Americans in the mass suffered for ideals of their own choos- 
ing and for practical considerations of their own making, 
Between 1865 and 1914 occurred far-reaching changes in 
the make-up of the American people. 

The American still sees himself—institutionally—as in the 
lean skeletal form of the frontiersman; the image, physically 
and mentally, of Abe Lincoln. But though he pays deference 
to this image, that which he seeks after is not the form 
divine of Honest Abe, or even Honest Gary, but the padded 
shoulders of the Esquireman, the rimless glasses of the 
executive, the ample bosom of the décolleté cutie, and all 
the cream puff of the wish-fulfilled world. In general, he 
has lived in that world—certainly more than any other nation 
on earth—since the Reconstruction period. Both his 
liberties and his physical comforts, which he often equates, 
have been won for him. 

The easy escapist paradise, within the reach of anyone 
with a quarter in his jeans, forms a constant rhythm to 
which beats the pulse of American life: the sensuous 
syncope of the juke box and the Mighty Wurlitzer; the 
glamor girls of Hollywood, Park Avenue and Broadway, on 
whom every woman from New Bedford to El Paso models 
her figure and her face; the gaudy covers of the pix 
magazines; the throbbing surge of music behind the movies; 
the butterscotch accents of the radio announcer; the tropic 
exuberance of advertising copy; the shiny packages in the 
dime stores; the aching world of the soap operas; the creamy 
foods; the babylonish architecture; Foto Nite at the 
Naborhood Theater. 

THE IMMIGRANT Boy 

It is the immigrant boy’s dream come true. In infancy he 
cried for the moon, for gargantuan popsicles and fairy 
castles. Now, with money to burn, the wish can come true. 
He came in droves: 400,000 in 1872; 800,000 in 1882; a 
million in 1905; a million and a quarter in 1914. American 
folklore is insistent on three points. (1) He came because 
he loved freedom. (2) His coming meant that he had initia- 
tive. (3) The resultant amalgam has made the United 
States both powerful and adaptable. But a realistic chronicler 
might observe that, to many, liberty has meant merely per- 
sonal advancement; that people migrate because the going 
is too tough back home; that the resultant amalgam has its 
debit as well as its credit side. 

The mass influx grafted a Balkan grotesquerie onto the 
lean American form; it put a gilt frame around the American 
landscape; it made the touchstone of worth the phrase 
“Expensive, huh?” Over the austere frontiersman and 
Founding Fathers has been laid the thick goo of the success- 
ful immigrant on the sentimental rampage. 

Since the Civil War, this has been the temper of America. 
Her people swung exaggeratedly over from the privation and 
oppression of far-off fatherlands to the adoration of all the 
very human, but soft and material gaudiness that was their 
heart’s desire. 

YANKEE CREAM PUFF 

America has never had to fight for her dream world. That 
is why a Hollywood war seems more natural than any other 
type of war. To come into her vast heritage, she had little 
but the land to tame. No fierce tribes or civilized peoples 
barred the way. And so a skirmish was elevated to a national 
martyr’s day in Custer’s Last Stand; the Alamo took on the 
glory of Thermopylae, just as Bataan was hailed as a victory, 
instead of a crushing, though inexpressibly noble defeat. As 
individuals, Americans are incomparable heroes. In the mass, 
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scratch a Yankee and you often find a cream puff. He plays 
at living; why shouldn’t he play at war? 


HoLtiywoop Wars 


For his wars have been picnics. Manila Bay saw the 
crowd cheering from the padded bleachers, and the home 
team won. In World War I came the fuss, the fury and the 
flags. Amid skyrocketing hero-worship millions enlisted 
and all but a minute fraction returned as heroes unscathed, 
on the Hollywood model. The United States won wars 
without fighting them as a nation, because the mere threat 
of her immense power was enough. This time, in the real 
war, it’s different; but to the bulk of Americans, it’s still 
the Hollywood war. 

The easeful history of the last eighty years has made 
harsh words do duty as tough words, big talk do duty for 
big action; and in advertising, writing and spoken argot 
arose a style which, wrenching at original meanings, came 
to be taken by Americans as the literal truth. It was, in 
fact, merely the dramatic exaggeration of the ordinary by a 
people who craved for tough and noble action but had to 
find it in the commonplaces of life. 


Wuo ME? WALK? 


America now finds herself at a loss for superlatives. 
My gums take terrible punishment. The fantastic distorting 
mirror reflects back to America a thousand friendly images. 
If the American believes his gums do take terrible punish- 
ment, if he feels he has a right to say “Who me? Walk?” 
when gas is rationed, who can blame him for thinking that 
the front line really does run through the factories, that 
going without sugar is real sacrifice, that licking a defense 
stamp loads a gun, and other such comfortable delusions? 
But if he does believe all this, he might remember two 
things: (1) Such beliefs bear the same relation to reality 
as the Hollywood dream world; (2) Hitler is glad to en- 
courage such beliefs, for they prevent a nation from exerting 
itself to the utmost, and induce the optimistic complacency 
familiar in France and Britain during the Sitzkrieg. 


Tue Pursuit oF SACRIFICE 


To draw conclusions is no easy task, for one merely 
follows in the wake of Spengler. His belief was that culture 
in its broad sense—the lush efflorescence of a people—sprang 
from decay. But the vacuum left by decay will not be filled 
by Spengler’s Nordic Superman. It will be filled by a great 
people who can restate the words of their Founding Fathers. 

Certain it is that the national dynamism practised by the 
Axis, by Russia, China and latterly by Britain, involves a 
denial of the more abundant life. And to Americans is 
coming the stern realization that the pursuit of happiness, 
as an end in itself, is a regrettable aberration of the human 
mind; that we shall hear more of the pursuit of sacrifice; 
that we shall hear less of individual rights and more of 
collective responsibilities. 

One thing is certain: if Americans in the mass stop fight- 
ing a Hollywood war and start fighting a real war, the 
nation that emerges will not be the America we have known. 
For in the transit through fire, in the mass experience which 
makes national property of the hitherto individual acts of 
heroism on Bataan, Wake, Guadalcanal, in Tunisia, Aus- 
tralia and China, total war will be experienced totally, and 
much that is soft will inevitably pass. 

When that happens, Americans will realize that it is not 
the gums, but the souls of men that take terrible punishment 
—and come through. When that happens they will substitute 
for the Hollywood world a world of their own creating; and 
America will emerge as the biggest constructive force ever 
let loose upon this ravaged and longsuffering planet. 





Out of the Nickel Mine 
RAD Sed 


The angry hours gather round her sadness 
coming from every corner of the day (the people 
notwithstanding who visited her distress) 


livid and noisy, crushing down the feeble 
barriers built against them, calling time 
no protest against the mob dictate, no rebel 


against the fierce insistent theme 
— Come on, snap out of it, this 
ain’t nothing, think what they done to Jim! — 


“But he is gone” — less 
taken away, than missing from her sleep, 
and marked to time for now and ever loss. 


And more than ever the hours are clamouring deep 
in ragged ranks: Answer us! 
But she can only put her hands to her face and weep. 


II. 


The priest moves gracefully in the beauty of his robes, 
efficiently the acolytes skim to and fro, 
the bell rings, the host gleams forth, 
the light of revelation rushes through the church, 
the people bow their heads, feet shuffle, 
pause, 
the choir starts up again, the smell of incense 
mixes with the odour of wet fur, steaming coats, 
snow melted into little pools, 
sunday perfume strong in the overheat, 
the feel of intimacy. 
I tremble, dreading 
the noon shift, sweating in fear — 
Joe had his back broke yesterday — 
down into the pit leaving the sunlight-whited world — 
no one knew what to do, all stood there, 
faces green in the mine lights, Joe crying soft — 
the skiers and the skaters and those just walking in the snow, 
and the northern lights faint on the hills — 
back to the same place — and the sweat runs off my nose. 
Ite missa est .. . in pace. The loud blur of voices 
sweeps past until only the minutes of the parish clock 
are with me... 


Il. 


Coming out of the pit 

it is a wound upon the eyes, 

the snow, the glare, the dazzle of it, 
everywhere! 

even upon the cones of coal, 

the heaps of slag, the refuse dumps. 


I see the powder of flakes too in your hair, 
the snow spiralling downwards that catches 
and hangs suspended in your lashes. 
When you kiss me I take breath 

and the cold sinks deep into my breast 


I have forgotten the miners’ faces. 
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Undermining the 
Home Front 
- ae : 


& THE UNITED STATES has just gone through a major 
crisis. Its pulse is still feeble and its face is wan, but it is 
hoped that the patient will recover. Strangely enough, it was 
not any military disaster that has shaken up the American 
people so greatly. It was a civilian event, namely, the 
threatened strike of a half-million workers led by John L. 
Lewis. 

The commentators are right in calling the narrowly- 
averted strike nothing less than a blitz in a war of nerves. 
They are not correct, I believe, in stigmatizing Lewis’s 
actions as those of an irresponsible labor dictator, actuated 
by blind hostility toward the President and the administra- 
tion, plus ill-concealed Republican isolationism. Lewis is 
everything that people say he is, but if the matter were that 
simple, he could never have pulled the workers out of the 
mines — and there is no doubt in anyone’s mind that they 
were ready to go. These workers themselves have sons and 
brothers in the army — some 75,000 of them — and they 
are by no means sympathetic to the fascists or opposed to 
the war. The roots of the trouble lie deeper than that. 


The American public understood vaguely that the miners, 
the denizens of the dirty, accident-ridden pits, wanted an 
increase of two dollars a day to meet the rising cost of 
prices. They were unwilling to let the National War Labor 
Relations Board mediate their demands, charging that the 
Board was committed to the “Little Steel formula” of fifteen 
per cent. wage increases, and that their case was thereby 
prejudged. The American people were shocked that these 
mercenary and legalistic considerations could induce such a 
large number of essential workers to leave the mines at such 
a critical time. And they were ready enough to attribute it 
all to Lewis’s devilish machinations. 


But their hysteria arose in part from something hidden 
and something shameful. We, the American people, are 
suffering from bad conscience. We know that we are as 
far as ever from solving our social problems. Behind Lewis’s 
broad frame looms a well-known specter which was sup- 
posedly buried at Pearl Harbor. Somehow anti-Hitlerism, 
the four freedoms, all the chatter about a new international 
world order, have failed to placate that eternal shrew, the 
virago of class conflict. During this war its one sure quietus, 
equality of sacrifice, has been invoked only in words. Until 
it is invoked in deed, the American people are in for many 
similar surprises. 


Lewis, knowing that the entire country, with the exception 
of his union, was against him, ordered his miners back to 
work at the eleventh hour. Simultaneously President 
Roosevelt placed Harold L. Ickes in control of the pits and 
the miners are now “government employees.” Lewis, never- 
theless, has lost none of his personal power, and the Presi- 
dent has gained no clear-cut victory. 


Of greater importance to the American public is that 
Lewis’s “traitorous” action, his “stab in the back,” is 
already causing momentous and beneficial results. The 
Office of Price Administration, after spending months in 
futile rhetorical’ bouts with the rising cost of living, has 
suddenly taken vigorous and effective action, not only to 
keep prices fixed but to roll them back by ten per cent. 
The War Labor Relations Board has discovered belatedly 
that the Little Steel formula is indeed more inflexible than 
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it needs to be, and has appealed to the President for per- 
mission to modify it. In other words, the strike has already 
done an immense amount of good, and will probably do more. 

For all this we need not feel grateful to John L. Lewis, 
He is what he always has been, an opportunist, a shrewd, 
resourceful tyrant skilled at using labor for his own ends, 
a person as free from ethical scruples and principles as the 
coal operators whom he battles. He prepared this strike 
for the same reason he founded the CIO: to increase his 
personal power and prestige. It is a clear case — two clear 
cases — of a man doing a good thing through a bad motive. 

Random harvest: The American army, now numbering 
8,300,000, will be increased by the end of the year to 
10,309,000, which is a sizeable army, anyway you look at 
it . . . American production of war materials has reached 
its peak . . . Candy bars are hard to get, and ice cream 
doesn’t taste the way it used to. Gum is impossible to get ... 
President Roosevelt’s personal popularity remains undimin- 
ished, and it is almost certain that he will be elected for a 
fourth term . . . Congress is working on a tax bill which 
will put the American people on a pay-as-you-go basis . 
Baseball attendance is only fair. 


Actuaual Report 

We, the undersigned 

Magi of your actuarial staff 

Having examined the data of the year 

And drawn therefrom the hereto-appended graph 

(The hanging gardens of Death, shown tier by tier) 

Regretfully prognosticate a rising trend: 

They will increase, our policy-holders, 

Doomed to an untimely end. 

We have seen the medical certificates 

Guessing the cause of death; we have examined 

The corpses slabbed in our filing cabinets; 

We have deduced the necessary deductions. 

‘The incidence of earthquake has been studied, 

Not overlocked are pestilence and dangerous intersections. 

The act of God is equated; 

And the will-to-self-destruction (two premiums paid) 

Is also calculated. 

Had there, however, been only these 

Funereal figures on our adding-machines 

It would have been easy; to wit, the status quo. 

There was to be considered, unfortunately, 

A state of hostilities. 

It is true, of course, we have the saving war-clause. 

Nonetheless, there are risks, perils, and bad luck 

Remote from the battlefields, but laying 

The dead hand on our deeds. 

Such are anxiety, trouble at home, measured rations 

The abnormalities of separation; in fine 

General absence from felicity. 

Accordingly, we have taken the measurements, and we know 

The steps of death are hastened. He comes with bodyguard: 

Famine, disease, and other motley personages. 

His ingenuities are increased. He moves with up-to-date 

motion, 

Certainly he gets about more than he has of recent years. 
Our contracts begin to have his personal smell. And we 
Have become the keepers of his diary. 

Sirs, we had much rather come back from our spying 

To say, like magi of old 

A son is born. 

Regrettably, all that we can see for the present fiscal year 


Is many a father dying. 
A. M. Klein. 
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How Can We bet 


a Planned Economy ? 


® IN RUSSIA, a planned economy has been brought about 
by a group of people who imposed their views upon the 
country (that is, “seized power”) after a war crisis which 
led to a breakdown of the existing economy, and who 
governed in the name of the people, at first by arbitrary 
measures with which the masses had nothing to do, but 
now (there is every reason to believe) with the general 
acquiescence and co-operation of the people as a whole, and 
with widespread participation in the framing and carrying 
out of the economic program. 


In other words, following the tactics expounded by Karl 
Marx, the Bolshevist party, taking advantage of a collapse 
of traditional institutions, established the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat,” which the Marxist analysis predicated as 
a necessary first step in the ultimate achievement of a 
“classless society.” 

In the course of doing this, the Bolsheviki encountered 
not only resistance at home, but armed intervention from 
other countries (notably Great Britain, the United States 
and Canada) which necessitated stern and ruthless action 
in order to retain control. Repression of domestic dissidents, 
and military struggles with armed enemies, internal and 
external, involved bloodshed and imprisonment on a wide 
scale. 


It was only after a long period of confusion and struggle, 
mainly occupied with holding power forcibly gained, that 
it was possible to begin the initiation of economic planning 
on a general scale. The diverse racial stocks and national- 
ities, the vast territory and the industrial and agricultural 
backwardness of the 180-200,000,000 people making up 
“all the Russias” which had been ruled over for centuries 
by the czars, made this a colossal task, much more formid- 
able than Karl Marx, who had envisaged the revolution 
coming first in a highly industrialized country like Germany, 
ever imagined. Before anything like an adequate flow of 
consumer goods could be attained, it was necessary to build 
up capital equipment of all kinds — plant, machinery, com- 
munications. In order that this might be done as quickly 
as possible, untold privations were imposed deliberately on 
the masses of the people. Hostility of other nations to the 
“Russian experiment” made it all the more necessary to 
create a self-sufficient economy. It was some time before 
the Soviet government could persuade these nations to take 
Russian natural produce and raw materials in exchange for 
the sorely-needed machinery and equipment, facilities for 
manufacturing which were lacking at home. 


Moreover, ideological differences developing within the 
revolutionary party led to internal strife and sabotage, with 
world-wide repercussions, the point at issue being whether 
or not the planned society could be achieved in one country 
alone. This greatly increased the difficulties already being 
faced in the attempt to modernize the country’s productive 
equipment. 


It is unnecessary today to stress the amazement with 
which the outside world awoke to a realization of the 





PLANNING and FREEDOM 


True freedom — opportunities for unfettered 
personal development — can only be enjoyed by 
people whose work and incomes are secure against 
arbitrary disaster and afford them a reasonable 
chance of decent living and leisure . . . Planning 
does not mean a deadening of initiative. The type 
of planning authority which we visualize would 
be alert to maintain flexibility and freedom of 
individual and local action to the fullest possible 
extent . .. Planning does imply, however, that 
personal initiative must be directed, not to the 
fulfilment of such individual objects as are dis- 
ruptive to the community at large, but to the more 
effective realization of social ends . .. As the 
present tendency to industrial concentration con- 
tinues, a small group of financial and business 
mugnates are undertaking the responsibility of 
planning whether we like it or not . . . Neither 
Parliament nor Planning Authority would be able 
tc dominate the giant corporations of today, if 
the objectives of those corporations remained the 
accumulation of private property and private 
power. 

Social Planning for Canada (1935). 











results achieved under such immense handicaps in such a 
comparatively short time. What a transformation had in 
fact taken place in the Russian economy was evidenced by 
the efficiency of the mechanized warfare waged by the 
Soviet Union against fascist Germany. Competent observers, 
moreover, have assured us that the social changes accom- 
panying this economic revolution have been equally impres- 
sive — so much so, that we in the “democratic” countries 
have reason to envy the people of the Soviet Union for the 
degree of freedom for personal development and happy 
human relationships they now enjoy. Many Canadians 
would willingly surrender some of their boasted political 
freedom for the economic security, absence of fears and 
anxieties, and sense of participation in a common social 
objective, which are the lot of the modern generation in 
Soviet Russia. 


Nevertheless, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
these achievements have been won at a tremendous cost in 
human life and suffering. Orthodox Marxists insist that 
there is no other way; that there is little hope of converting 
those who now wield economic power, or even the majority 
of people, in an unplanned economy to the idea of a planned 
economy, and so making possible a peaceful and orderly 
changeover from one to the other; that there is bound to be 
determined resistance to such change by the powerful 
minority, which controls both the instruments of propa- 
ganda and the means of suppression; that the only hope is 
to await the ultimate breakdown of existing institutions, 
and then to “seize power” with the full expectation of 
having to maintain it against formidable resistance. Meat- 
while, they say, the task of those who believe in a pl 
economy is to prepare the people for such an eventuality 
under the leadership of trained revolutionary groups; 
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FAIRY TALE 


But would Government enterprise alone ever 
reconstruct and develop the country? Not alone. 
It would fall asleep. There'd be clerks asleep at 
Ottawa, managers of departments, their beads 
nodding on the desks —- stenographers asleep with 
cobwebs all over them. And out of doors, railway 
men asleep at the switch — but it wouldn’t matter 
as the train crew would be asleep. Only a few 
awake, ob, yes, wide awake! Crooks elected by 
crooks to plunder the sleeping people. Thus all 
industry would sleep, like the Fairy Princess in 
the wood till presently Private Interest with a 
bright sword would cut its way through ... We 
should let private industry have a chance, as big 
a chance as ever. Coax it along with bounties and 
opportunities, and see how far north it will go... 
But we need with it, beside it and overlapping it, 
a vast Government industry that picks up the 
slack chain of unemployment, and runs all the 
harder whenever the profits system gets out of 
gear. What can it do? Why, develop the 
country... 


Stephen Leacock (Canada’s leading humorist) 
in Maclean’s Magazine, May Ist, 1943. 














is what happened in Russia, and the pattern will have to be 
repeated elsewhere. 


But this theory tends to overlook the very different con- 
ditions which exist today in the industrialized democracies, 
where there is recognized political machinery for effecting 
constitutional change, and the industrialized basis for a 
planned economy already exists. Moreover, the spread of 
knowledge and enlightenment has made it infiintely easier 
for people to understand the issues at stake. Economic 
crises more severe and prolonged than the world had ever 
known have demonstrated the growing difficulty of attain- 
ing full production and equitable distribution of goods and 
services by leaving these processes in the hands of profit- 
motivated and unco-ordinated private enterprise. Nor is it 
80 easy today to hoodwink people into believing that all we 
need is greater “control” of private enterprise, and enough 
State action to “fill the gaps” or prevent the breakdowns 
which the exponents of an unplanned economy now admit 
to be inevitable. Nor are there as many people under the 
delusion that “freedom” is synonymous with a predomi- 
nantly private-profit economy, or that “democracy” con- 
sists essentially in the right of individuals who can gain 
control of capital to exploit other people while producing 
in large quantities the things for which the majority have 
little need and in insufficient quantities those things which 
everybody must have. 


_ In any event, there is no question that if enough people 
in Canada want a planned economy, they can have it, simply 
by voting for it. They will have to elect a government 
Which believes in a planned economy, and is pledged and 
determined to bring it about. Once they elect such a govern- 
ment, the process can begin of introducing into our economic 
life a degree of conscious planning which will ensure the 
full utilization of our resources, material and human, in 
the interests of the whole people, and the participation of 
pid Canadian on an equitable basis in that process and 
its fruits. 


So far, neither of the traditional Canadian parties, what- 
ever names they may choose to adopt, have shown the slight- 
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est intention of moving in this direction. Their present leaders 
are too firmly wedded, by conviction or interest, to the 
idea of perpetuating an unplanned economy, with its postu- 
late of privilege and power for a handful of Canadian citi- 
zens and a near-subsistence income (if that) for the mass 
of the population, under the misleading slogan of “freedom 
and democracy.” Canadians, therefore, who are becoming 
convinced that a planned economy offers the only hope of 
avoiding a return, after this war, to poverty and gross 
inequality in the midst of potential plenty, must look else- 
where for leadership and, forgetting the occupational and 
educational disparities which have stratified Canadians into 
unequal social classes, unite on the one objective which can 
justify the sacrifices and suffering of our sons in this war. 
That objective is a planned Canadian economy, achieved by 
the constitutional process of electing to power a party which 
is pledged to bring it about. 


Initiating a National 
Economic Plan 


> Having been elected to power, a government eo to 
bring about a planned economy in Canada would proceed 
at once to this task. 


This is not to say that a complete and fully-fledged plan 
would be put into operation at a single stroke, as by the 
waving of a magician’s wand. Even were this possible, it 
would not be desirable. A planned economy is a co-opera- 
tive matter, in which all sorts of groups would participate, 
both in the framing of the plan and its subsequent opera- 
tion, with the government acting as a guiding and co- 
ordinating authority. 


This point cannot be too strongly stressed, because many 
people imagine, and those who — full economic plan- 
ning from self-interest pretend, that a planned economy 
means “running everything from Ottawa.” This, of course, 
is nonsense. Not only would all interested parties have a 
part in making the plan, but when it was put into operation 
it would be found that ordinary citizens, in their varying 
capacities, would be much more active agents in solving 
their economic problems than they are today. 


But certain steps would have to be taken at once, so 
that the course might be charted and the march begun out 
of the chaos and uncertainty in which we normally live 
into an orderly and coherent economic life. 


With a view to the efficient performance of the super- 
visory functions which would devolve upon parliament and 
the government, certain modifications of the customary 
cabinet organization would be advisable. A small “inner 
cabinet” of senior ministers would be relieved of depart- 
mental cares in order that they might be free to give their 
attention to matters of general policy. They would con- 
stitute a co-ordinating group bringing to bear a full range 
of considerations, economic, political and external, on 
national policy. This inner cabinet would be chosen with 
less regard to sectional representation than at present, and 
would comprise the best “cabinet material” to be found 
amongst the parliamentary members of the 4 eyed in power. 
Other cabinet ministers would give undivided attention to 
their departments, and there would be a properly consti- 
tuted cabinet secretariat. 

One of the first acts of the new government would be 
the appointment of the National Planning Commission and 
the staffing of the Bureaus of Statistics and Research. 
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APPOINTMENTS IN A PLANNED ECONOMY 


The present legal procedure and responsibility 
will rest, as at present, with the Cabinet, but there 
will be, at the service of the Prime Minister and 
the Cabinet, the advice of a Commissioner of 
Appointments concerned with finding the best 
men. ... He would work im close relation with 
the existing Civil Service Commission. . . . He 
would, if it were desirable, consult professional 
or other bodies from which candidates could be 
drawn.... 

An example will illustrate the method. ...A 
chairman or manager of the Bureau of Cost and 
Accounting would be recommended and appointed 
by the following procedure. First, the post would 
be publicly advertised, secondly, the Commissioner 
of Appointments would consult an ad hoc com- 
mittee consisting of the Minister of Industry, an 
officer of the Association of Chartered Accoun- 
tants, and perhaps the Minister of Finance or his 
Deputy. The senior executives of the Bureau 
would co-operate with the Commissioner in mak- 
ing out a panel of names. This would then come 
before the Cabinet, through the Prime Minister, 
and the appointment would be made by order-in- 
council. . . . In the selection of the operating 
personnel of State Trusts, the responsibility for 
the appointment of the rank and file would devolve 
entirely upon the trustees. 

Social Planning for Canada (1935). 











Before a plan could be laid out, it would be necessary to 
collect the fullest information about the country’s resources 
and existing “plant” and personnel in agriculture, mining, 
industry, etc. Much data of this nature is already availabe, 
but it would have to be greatly augmented with the utmost 
ope speed. Leaders in all these realms of economic life, 

th in the ranks of management and labor, as well as 
representatives of the distributive services and of all classes 
of consumer, would be consulted, and the whole body of 
data and opinion collated and analyzed. Upon the basis of 
this survey the Commission would lay out the national plan 
—not in the ivory tower of some Ottawa office, but in full- 
est communication and collaboration with every element in 
the community whose co-operation in carrying out the pian 
it would ultimately have to secure. 

The completed plan would be considered by the cabinet, 
and either approved or sent back for revision. When finally 
approved, it would be presented to parliament, discussed 
in its general terms, and examined in detail by parliament- 
ary committees, just as the budget is today. Parliament 
would have power, of course, to send the plan back for 
revision, or to reject it. If the plan were rejected twice, 
an immediate general election would be called on the issue 
of the plan as proposed. If the government were defeated, 
it would be up to the party elected to formulate a new plan. 

The plan itself, based on a thorough survey of the 
nation’s needs and resources and available productive facil- 
ities, would involve a full program of economic develop- 
ment, allotting to each group of producers its part in the 
productive processes. It would be designed to cover, say, 
a five-year period, but would be subject to constant check 
and adjustment at each stage of its advance. Thus it 
would be, not a rigid blue-print, but a flexible instrument 
for the organization of productive resources and the meeting 
of consumer needs on a balanced and progressive basis. 
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To carry out such a plan, it would be necessary to bring 
under public control, not only all natural resources and 
“public utilities,” but certain key industries catering to 
basic human needs and now approaching a monopoly stage 
in private hands. This does not mean, it should be noted, 
that aij industry and business would be “taken over”; nor 
does it mean immediate steps by the government to acquire 
ownership of all even of the key industries. Much would 
depend upon the results of the initial survey, conditions in 
specific industries, and the degree of co-operation they were 
a ype to extend in fitting themselves into the productive 
and distributive plan. But where uneconomic waste and 
duplication existed, action would have to be taken to elimi- 
nate it. Full public ownership might not be necessary 
in all cases; the government might exercise requisite control 
through acquisition of a majority of the voting stock. 
When full ownership was deemed advisable, compensation 
would be paid to existing owners, in the form probably of 
government bonds issued to an amount to be determined 
by a Court of Appraisal, and bearing a low, and periodic. 
ally adjustable, rate of interest. 

Industries and businesses would continue to be managed 
and manned by the same staffs as at present, and would be 
responsible for efficient operation to Commissions set up by 
the government for each group of industries. These Com- 
missions would mot “run” these businesses, but would 
merely see to it that they conformed to the requirements 
of the general production plan. The object would be 
the integration of all economic activity, in the interests 
of a full and balanced production and full employment, 
and not, as now, primarily with a view to shareholders’ 
profits. Fair rates of wages and salaries would be estab- 
lished in each case; and a modernized labor code, involving 
collective bargaining and employer-employee production 
councils, would ensure for labor full and fair participation 
both in the conduct and in the fruits of the productive 
effort. 





PRICES IN A PLANNED ECONOMY 


There is nothing absolute or “natural” about 
present market prices. They represent in a high 
proportion of cases a balance of bargaining power, 
the upshot of a strike or lockout, the power of 
monopoly, the forced acceptance of a weak 
economic position, not a balance of social cost and 
gain. They become the subject of administrative 
decision .. . or else the subject of conscious and 
deliberate agreement. . . . The control of prices 
amounts to deliberate arbitration between different 
groups in the community as to bow much of the 
national income they are to receive. Such power 
cannot be left to the hazards of unequal bargain- 
ing or to the discretion of private sectional 
interests. 

It is important, however, that the scarce pro- 
ductive resources of the community should be 
“teconomized,” i.e., destributed to the best advan- 
tage. They must not be applied in trivial uses at 
the expense of the more urgent needs. A uniform 
price on similar goods just sufficient to limit 
demand to the amount available will prevent 
this. Price then becomes the measure of scarcity, 
and the measure of the social cost involved in 
applying resources in one particular use at the 
expense of possible alternative uses. 

Social Planning for Canada a 
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In a planned economy there would be room for a number 
of forms of economic organization. In addition to units 
operating as State Trusts, there would be municipal enter- 
prises, producers’ co-operatives and non-profit-making trusts 
or corporations. There would still be a place, also, for 
privately-owned undertakings, where reconstituted trade 
associations would secure the necessary co-ordination. A 
high degree of decentralization would be both possible and 
desirable, with the proviso that all economic undertakings 
would be required to fit co-operatively into the over-riding 
National Economic Plan. 


It should be stressed that this reorganization of the pro- 
ductive processes of the country would be undertaken in an 
orderly, stage-by-stage manner, so as to occasion as little 
dislocation as possible in the transition period. 


Acquiring Control of 
Credit and Investment 


PONE of the initial steps in bringing about a planned 
economy in Canada would be the extension of state control 
to all financial agencies—the Central Bank, the chartered 
banks, insurance companies, agricultural credit and other 
mortgage institutions. 

As in the case of other economic units now in private 
hands, this ownership or control would not be accomplished 
at one stroke; it would be introduced progressively. 

At present, it is not to be expected that banks and other 
institutions with power to direct capital wherever they see 
fit will be governed by consideration of the general economic 
welfare. The banks’ first duty is to maintain a “liquid posi- 
tion,” to make loans, not necessarily where they are most 
needed, but where the return of the loan is best safe- 
guarded, and to produce profits for their shareholders. 
Their tendency is to expand credit in boom times, and 
contract it in periods of depression, thus giving a secondary 
impetus to trends which a balanced use of credit could do 
much to control. The big insurance companies, which now 
accumulate the largest individual blocks of investment 
funds through the premium payments of their policyholders, 
likewise tend quite naturally to direct these funds where 
they will bring “the greatest return consistent with safety,” 
rather than towards the most socially desirable quarters. 


Likewise, our Central Bank, whose shareholders are 
ptivate individuals predisposed to policies growing out of 
a profit-motivated economy, cannot be expected to follow 
in all instances a monetary and credit policy predicated on 
tational interest. Moreover, while it can contract or expand 
the total volume of credit and currency and exercise a 
degree of control over foreign exchange rates, it cannot 
regulate the use the chartered banks make of their loaning 
powers. 

A planned economy necessitates that both Central Bank 
and chartered banks be publicly owned, the Central Bank 
becoming merely the “head office” of a unified banking 
ystem which would promote the ends of the national 
‘onomic plan by virtue of its power to control the 
currency and to grant, restrict or withhold working capital. 


Nationalization of the banking system (or other financial 
Mstitutions) would be achieved, as in the case of industrial 
units, by purchase of the existing stock at a fair valuation 
y the Dominion Government, or (what amounts to prac- 
tically the same thing) by exchanging the existing stock 
for Government-guaranteed bonds bearing a rate of return 
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PROFITS IN A PLANNED ECONOMY 


The reduction of profit-incomes is quite con- 
sistent with the retention of “profits” in the sense 
of surpluses over expenses or costs... . All the 
profits derived from the completely socialized 
concerns, over and above the cost of production 
(including agreed salaries and social insurance 
contributions), become automatically a part of 
the revenue of the State (whether represented by 
the Dominion, provincial or municipal authorities) . 
... This revenue will be subject to a special tax 
for the support of the non-productive government 
departments. ... The remainder will be the source 
of social savings, either being “ploughed back” 
directly into the business or applied to new lines 
of investment. ... If there is still a surplus, this 
will be available to reduce personal taxation and 
to augment the incomes paid out to all Canadians 
in the form of salaries, insurance benefits, and 
greater leisure. . . . In co-operative concerns, and 
those still in private hands ... the surplus profits 
of the industry will be pooled and applied in 
transfers to the National Exchequer, capital ex- 
tensions or increased salaries. 

Social Planning for Canada (1935). 











varying with the profits of the system and the national 
income. 

Granting of capital would be under the supervision of 
a National Investment Board, working in close collaboration 
with the National Planning Commission, which could con- 
trol the volume and direction of savings and investment to 
ensure a balanced expansion of production in relation to 
the needs and purchasing power of the community. In the 
transition period, the Board would license or veto all new 
issues of securities and all the other forms of borrowing 
for capital purposes, and stock and bond sales would be 
brought under rigid control. All speculation on margin 
would be stopped, and no sale of securities would be per- 
mitted except through properly regulated security exchanges, 
which would come under the control of the Investment 
Board. New capital for the development of publicly owned 
industries and services would be obtatined from the surplus 
profits of the industries, from taxation, and from such credit 
expansion as the Central Bank considered to be desirable 
to promote stable prices and the full utilization of resources. 

The work of the unified banking system would be quite 
similar to the work the banks now carry on. The branches 
would make loans and accept deposits. The cheque system 
would still facilitate the transfer of money. As at present, 
care and judgment would have to be exercised not to make 
extravagant loans in one direction at the expense of more 
worthy activities. In all this, the trained personnel of the 
existing banking system would be valuable, and would of 
course be retained, unless for one reason or another it 

roved non-co-operative. One much needed reform would 

a rescaling of salaries, bonus and pension plans, so that 
the present gross inequalities of income between higher 
officials and hard-working staffs would be remedied. 

The National Investment Board would begin by absorb- 
ing a small part of the present investment machinery, suffi- 
cient. to provide for the collection and disbursement of the 
savings of the economy. But it should not be too much to 
hope that the rest of the whole unsavory structure of modern 
finance, including stock exchanges, board rooms, stock 
brokers, investment bankers, promoters, bond salesmen and 
inflated directories would eventually disappear forever. 
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Wartime Controls and 
the Future 
H Brockington 


& DURING the past few months many of those who pride 
themselves on being liberal-minded have received a shock, 
and a shock that apparently must be received before the 
lesson is learnt. Leaving aside wishful thinking, forecasts 
divine and profane, and theories based on history repeating 
itself, there is no likelihood that the economic system as we 
have known it in our lifetime on the North American con- 
tinent, will undergo any radical change in the near future. 
Events do not come to pass because the prophets have so 
ordained; the war will not, of itself, bring in a new social 
order. 

Since the turn of the tide which took place last October, 
marked by the offensives in South Russia and North Africa, 
there has been a steady cross-current of words coming in 
turn from prime ministers and secretaries of state, from 
leaders ecclesiastical and industrial, from presidents of coun- 
tries and of financial corporations. In turn, we hear of the 
American ways of life, the ideals of our forefathers, the 
system of free enterprise, the democratic way of doing busi- 
ness, which on analysis reveal one main component common 
to all: profits for invested capital. Leaders of the Canadian, 
British, and American governments have made it perfectly 
clear that they intend to carry this system into the peace 
beyond the war; and it is foolishness to deny that, as far as 
we can at present see, almost certainly it will be so. This 
statement will be borne out by an examination of how 
business is being conducted at home. 

For practical purposes, all our activities may at the 
moment be classified as war business; and war business is, 
up to a certain point government business. It is the location 
of this point that is enlightening. 

At the outbreak of war, Canada’s contribution to the 
common cause and the industrial details necessary to make 
it a reality were planned by men possessing vision and 
great ability. Notwithstanding hitches that have occurred 
in some places and over-development in others, their plan- 
ning has brought results that are a great credit to Canada 
and to themselves. Factories old and new have dove-tailed 
their productive efforts to make an industrial unit of this 
country that should be a matter 6f pride for the present and 
hope for the future. To bring this about, existing organiza- 
tions have been used in such a manner that when peace 
comes it will be a simple matter to return to the old way. 
Munition plants of all types, camps and training centres for 
the three branches of the armed forces, and an amazing 
chain of airports across the Dominion, have been built in 
the past three and a half years, chiefly by the old established 
building contractors. There are some newcomers and there 
are some firms that the tremendous increase in construction 
has raised from obscurity; but the bulk of the work has 
been under the direction of men well-known for their under- 
takings throughout the country before the war. 

Competitive contracts — and I am referring throughout 
to wartime construction under government supervision — 
are practically unknown. It is true that in some cases ten- 
ders are still called for and bids received; but if a company 
has as much work as it can handle efficiently, which is the 
general rule, and does not wish to move into a distant terri- 
tory, it is easy to be polite enough to respond to an invita- 
tion and at the same time to be sure of making an unsuc- 
cessful bid. Where competitive tenders are not asked for, 
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as in the majority of cases, the contract is awarded to a 
selected firm on a percentage basis. “The old cost-plus 
racket!” my friends exclaim. “That is where the graft comes 
in.” But softly! Let us look a little closer. 

The old ‘“‘cost-plus” system meant that the contractor was 
paid a proportion, usually ten per cent, of the cost of the 
job. This was an incentive to waste of all kinds; for 
obviously, the greater the cost the greater the fee. Now, 
however, an estimate is first made by the government ser- 
vice concerned, and on that estimate the treasury depart- 
ment grants the requisite amount of money. If this sum is 
exceeded — and some government branches can estimate 
better than others — it is by no means a foregone conclu- 
sion that an additional appropriation will be granted; in 
fact, judging from the trepidation with which responsible 
heads approach the task, the explanations required have to 
be both clear and conclusive. The fee paid to the contractor 
is small, usually two and a half per cent, which, on work 
estimated to cost, say two millions, occupying a large por- 
tion of the contractor’s forces for possibly six months, 
amounts to fifty thousand dollars, quite a modest sum for a 
large firm. And there is still the income tax collector. 

Now, in order to see that the money is honestly spent, 
the government sets up an organization, which, to all intents 
and purposes, is a duplicate of the contractor’s. The plan 
ning of any particular piece of work is the responsibility 
and under the direct supervision of the head of the govern- 
ment branch concerned. These men are in most cases former 
members of either large contracting firms or of the big 
industrial corporations, and are on loan to the government 
until such time as wartime controls are removed. That 
smaller branch of government which is most intimately con 
nected with the planned project, appoints a chief inspector 
who in turn has in his charge engineers and building inspec- 
tors, accountants and bookkeepers, checkers of labor and 
checkers of material. 

In addition, representatives of the Treasury remain 
throughout the job in the contractor’s field office examining 
the most minute of accounts; and behind them are larger 
and still larger clearing houses until we come to the greal 
new blocks of buildings in the capital city itself. This army 
organized nothing; it administers nothing; it produces noth- 
ing; its duty is to see that, whilst the form of private enter 
prise remains, the tendency to grasp more than its share és 
so curbed that there is no interference with the cause of the 
common people. 

Speaking from experience of work done for the army, tht 
navy, the air force, and the munitions industry, I can sa 
that, were there a contractor intent on illegal profit — and! 
have yet to meet him — his chances of success are as remott 
as human safeguards can make them. When the story 0 
the war comes to be written, our industrial front will by » 
means be lacking in honors. Here, then, is the preset 
situation. 

Directing our war work we have men of outstanditt 
ability. Carrying out this work there are private fin 
whose results have proven their capabilities; to hold profit: 
within set boundaries we have a small army of men 
women. We have all been brought up with the idea th! 
profit is the life-blood of business, and that without it o 
way of life would degenerate to that of the communistt 
aborigines. Perhaps we have arrived at a happy pra 
middle way, but it is more likely that we are taking’ 
very unstable course along the top of the fence. 

There is no doubt that the powerful organized grouF 
intend to return to the old way. I should like to this 
there was one man amongst the directors of our war efiot 
who is willing to go forward into an economic democréa 
that would develop this country with and for the comm 
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people. The attitude of the long-elected labor union leaders 
towards the C.C.F. brings, alas, little hope from that quar- 
ter. And when the captains and the kings depart, and our 
boys come marching home, what then? Are they going to 
be content with industrial depressions partially filled with 
bigger and better doles, or are they going to insist that 
democracy shall permeate every branch of our national life, 
including the economic? We were once the boys who came 
marching home and nothing mattered then but to get out 
of uniform and along the noisy road that ended in the 
“roaring twenties.” 

“And how shall they hear without a preacher? How shall 
they preach except they be sent?” 


Rainer Maria Rilke 
RK Arnold 


> RILKE is not likely ever to be popular. Like Blake or 
Rimbaud, he was a man who lived his poetry and is not 
inclined to make concessions to his readers. Like Blake and 
Rimbaud too, he lived apart from his contemporaries and 
even cultivated his loneliness as a condition of increased 
sensibility and poetic production. It enabled him to unravel 
undisturbed and in great neatness every significant strain 
of his consciousness, and to find adequate symbols to answer 
his exacting demands. In this way he drew, in spells of 
inspiration, an accurate poetic map of his own world; and, 
by consistently facing out the hardships of this world with 
the resources of his own heart only, he reached with great 
poetic precision to a depth perhaps unattained since medieval 
times. His devotion to this task was so single-minded and 
unadulterated that. he could be described as the saint of 
his own poetry. This perhaps is the unique quality in Rilke. 
The sacrifices he made to achieve this perfection were 
extraordinary too. Step by step he cut loose from even the 
fundamental social processes, quietly abandoned his mar- 
tiage, left his child to the care of others and, as a man and 
a poet, came to seek shelter in the vast and idling gardens 
of the old feudal aristocracy of Europe. Friendship he 
could endure only on his own terms, and he preferred to 
cultivate it from a distance through correspondence. The 
mutual surrender of lovers seemed to him to be too great a 
spiritual danger. He knew the call to broader social iden- 
tifications but understood that he had to renounce them. 
Although he wavered a little in this matter during the war 
and immediately after it, fundamentally his attitude was 
never in doubt. His experiences therefore are quite removed 
from the common stock of experiences; and he sometimes 
leaves aside and sometimes contradicts the common values. 
Rather early in Rilke’s poetic career it became apparent 
that no level of style in his native idiom would fit his pur- 
pose and so the characteristically Rilkean diction — so 
tnmistakable even in a single line — arose. Being a most 
scrupulous craftsman — a trait of kinship with Paul Valéry 
of which he is very conscious — a great deal of intellectual 
energy went into the making of this diction; and Rilke shows 
here, like other mystics, a certain straining after expression, 
Stretching and extending the possibilities of his medium to 
the limit. Therefore the reader on his part has to make a 
Corresponding effort to follow him. There can be no dis- 
Pensation from this inconvenience. For this reason alone 
Rilke will often be half-read and misunderstood. 
One of the peculiarities of his diction is the original daring 
with which he exploits shades and overtones of everyday 
ge through unidiomatic or partly idiomatic use of it. 
was criticized at home on this account and charged with 
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writing bad German. It is easy to see that the casual reader 
is here at a distinct disadvantage; the casual translator 
stands before a barrier or is likely to go astray. He is apt 
to confuse the appreciation of the poet rather than assist it 
unless he clearly understands this difficulty and finds a 
reasoned method of dealing with it. Jessie Lemont in her 
attempt at rendering a random selection of Rilke’s poems* 
has not escaped this danger and the reader is left to wonder 
whether she is aware of it. Sometimes the style of her 
translation approaches the colloquial tone, and sometimes 
she uses the conventional ornate poetic style of literary 
English. It is hardly possible to interpret Rilke in such a 
medium. Such an attempt also cancels the unique and mod- 
ern qualities of the author and reduces him to a more 
common level. The subdued tones of intimate soliloquy so 
characteristic of his poetic personality are quite alien to 
the stiff formality of this poetic diction. When he writes, 
e.g., “dunkle Dichter“ (dark poets) it is certain he does not 
mean “mystic bards” (p. 28). 

Jessie Lemont did her job single-handed; she did not 
avail herself of the carefully done French translation by 
Maurice Betz who had the great advantage of direct con- 
sultation with the author and she also ignored the trans- 
lation of selected poems by J. B. Leishman with which her 
selection frequently overlaps. Even a superficial comparison 
of the duplicated translations bears out Leishman’s carefully 
considered approach to a difficult and exacting poet. He had 
sought competent advice at both ends of the translating 
business and his rendering suggests greater respect for and 
a closer understanding of the original. 

Some readers would even be ready to close Jessie Lemont’s 
book and lay it aside permanently on finding that after 
devoting ‘‘as many years to the translation of Rilke’s poems 
as he himself did to the writing of them” she still mistakes 
on p. 92 “Zweihander” (heavy sword) for “zwei Hande 
(two hands), on p. 184 “wahren” (to last) for “wehren” (to 
defend), or on the following page “Nachstes” (nearest, 
closest), for “Nachte” (nights); so that the opening line 
of the poem: “What will the nights bring me?” has little 
in common with the original. These examples are not iso- 
lated. Less obvious but no less misleading are the numerous 
passages where a shift in emphasis or a change of tense or 
number obscured or even destroys the essential Rilkean 
point. 

The foreword, too, seems to underrate the difficulty of 
approach to the poet. It gives the impression of embarrassed 
generalities and uneasy apology for the translator. It is 
probably a disservice to Rilke to compare him to Shakespeare 
for excelling “in both a tragic mood and a humorous fancy” 
or to suggest that he “knew also the deeper meanings of 
history” or possessed “catholicity” of interest and under- 
standing when his limitations in these matters are vital 
and obvious aspects of his poetic and human personality. 
When the author of the foreword however claims that 
Rilke knew the mind of England he is out of touch with 
established biographical facts. Betz, who knew the poet 
fairly intimately, has this to say on the subject: “De son 
Europe 4 lui, Rilke efit encore facilement retranché ]’Angle- 
terre avec laquelle il n’avait eu que des rapports difficiles 
et décevants.” Regarding England, or, even more, America, 
he suffered from something like a blind spot. 

If the interest in Rilke is genuine and persists it is likely 
that we shall have before very long a good and comprehensive 
translation such as the French have and the Poles and the 
Danes are said to have. Perhaps the coming postwar era 
will favor such an undertaking by outward circumstances 
and spiritual transformations. 


*POEMS: Rainer Maria Rilke; translated by Jessie Lemont; Colum- 
bia University Press; pp. XXII, 185; $3.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

Before rushing to hand an orchid to Premier Godbout in your 
May issue, a closer investigation of the facts in the case might have 
been advisable. ‘Your quotation of Mr. Godbout’s statement cer- 
tainly obscures the fact that the dispute at the Price Brothers’ mills 
was not one between union and company but between union and 
union. Furthermore, no one could guess that the dispute was between 
an international union and a catholic syndicate. Under the circum- 
stances, then, Mr. Godbout was not “for once taking the workers’ 
side” but displaying a partisanship unbecoming the head of a 
government. 

The international paper workers’ union had had a contract with 
Price Brothers. The catholic syndicate stepped in, organized some of 
the workers anew, then demanded recognition. The company refused 
to break its contract, whereupon the catholic syndicate called a strike. 
This is the bare outline of the dispute. Mr. Godbout forced the 
company to deal with the syndicate — or else. 

At the preliminary hearings of the National War Labor Board 
inquiry into industrial relations, a representative of the Trades and 
Labor Congress described the methods used by the catholic syndicates 
to enroll members: suasion by the parish priest, pressure by members 
of the family, threats of excommunication and refusal of the last 
sacrament. Add to this the syndicates’ purely sectarian character and 
their noted lack of militancy, and Mr. Godbout’s act ceases to be 
quite as chivalrous as you made out. In view of the fact that on 
almost every occasion when a vote was taken between a syndicate 
and some other bargaining agency, the syndicate was defeated, it is 
quite apparent that the syndicates lack the confidence of the workers 
of their own faith. Is Mr. Godbout then rushing to defend the workers 
or merely keeping his political fences in order? 


Whatever Mr. Godbout’s progressive attitude on other provincial 
matters (and the word “progressive” is quite relative), his action in the 
Price Brothers dispute would indicate that he is catering to the 
reactionary rural element along racial, sectarian lines. Which just 
goes to prove what the Canadian Forum has consistently led its readers 
to believe: that a Liberal politician is no more than — a Liberal 
politician, of which the best are not good. Why then an orchid? 

A. ANDRAS, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


[Dazzled by the spectacle of a Provincial premier supporting a labor 
union of any kind, the writer of the editorial in question based his 
remarks on apparently incomplete and misleading information. We 
are glad to publish Mr. Andras’s letter which goes far towards clarify- 
ing a confusingly reported situation —Ep1Tor. ] 


The Editor: 

Your articles on Planning for Canada have made a real good job in 
covering the points most in need of being dealt with. There is one, 
however, that was practically untouched, namely, democracy in the 
workshop. Under socialism there will doubtless be a great improve- 
ment in the quality of the personnel of the administrative and execu- 
tive staffs through proper selection and training. Provision will have 
to be made, however, for full participation by the workers in the 
improving of the technical efficiency and working conditions in the 
plant, store or office. Equality of educational opportunity will almost 
have eliminated any existing distinction between the rank and file 
worker and the supervisory worker. I have recently come across two 
quotations that illustrate the need for this shop democracy. In Sir 
Archibald Wavell’s book, Generals and Generalship, he says: “A 
general may succeed for some time in persuading his superiors that 
he is a good commander; he will never persuade his army that he is a 
good commander unless he has the real qualities of one.” Then, in the 
report by the British machinists’ union (the A.E.U., representing 
1,250,000 workers) based on returns from joint production committees 
in 1,000 factories we find this: “They (the owners) fear the workers’ 
interest in production as it will show up their incompetence.” 


This, to my mind, will provide a never-failing energizing factor for 
a real democracy. It will provide “initiative” and “incentive” to a 
degree totally impossible under capitalism. The framework of the new 
system, we are told, is formed in the womb of the old, so, it may be, 
that the present labor-management committees, collective-bargaining 
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committees and employee suggestion plans are really industrial 
democracy in embryo. Not public ownership by itself, but public 
ownership PLUS democratic operation equals socialism. 
JOHN ALEXANDER, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


The Editor: 

Your new department on Planning Post-War Canada is most wel- 
come, and your first instalment is very encouraging. The confusion 
of thought in this field is appalling. Clear, simple statements of both 
(or more) sides of the vital issues will be so very helpful to all of 
us, particularly.as we try to help others. 

C. B. PRICE, 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Hooks of the Month 


VOICES, A QUARTERLY OF POETRY: Canadian Issue, edited by 
Ralph Gustafson, Spring, 1943; pp. 64; 50c. 


GENESIS, BOOK ONE: Delmore Schwartz; New Directions; pp. 
208; $3.00. (U.S.A.) 


The critic’s lot, like the policeman’s, is not a happy 
one. He is perhaps the only person who feels the disadvan- 
tages of universal free education and a low rate of illiteracy. 
For those who can read and write, will, and there is perhaps 
no adult north of the Rio Grande who has not attempted 
some form of creative writing. Much of this is, of course, 
a mere response to middle-class competitive snobbery, which 
gives to proficiency in the arts a good deal of prestige. Cin- 
derella mythology, besides, always dies hard, and the notion 
that successful writers can live on the Riviera and keep 
mistresses has been responsible for filling many waste 
baskets. Poetry written by anyone so ignorant will of course 
be doggerel; but, allowing for that, allowing for the semi- 
literates who have never got past the identification of poetry 
with Excelsior, allowing for the saps who think that poetry 
is a spontaneous excretion of maudlin sexual, religious and 
patriotic emotions, allowing for the maternal pressure of 
“you could get good money for that” on a daughter’s harm- 
less metrical doodles, allowing for every variety of vulgar- 
ity, blatancy, self-conceit, bewilderment and ignorance, the 
fact remains that the number of people capable of producing 
a steady stream of good readable verse is little short of 
appalling. The public, for this is not a public of readers, 
but of writers, for nearly every one who habitually reads 
poetry also writes it, or intends to, and has a professional 
interest in seeing how the trick is turned. 


The critic’s job is to operate the turbines by which this 
Niagara of creative energy can be brought into people's 
homes, to pick the one or two seeds out of the millions which 
are predestined by nature to live. He has a mathematical 
intuition that practically all of it is ephemeral; but he 
must not be asleep when the exception is thrust under his 
nose, or rather his quivering antennae. The metallic glitter 
of a needle is easy to distinguish from any given wisp of hay 
in a stack: but is it so easy to distinguish the gloss of accom- 
plished mediocrity from the polish of perfected simplicity? 
There is no use being tough; it is a critic’s job to be sensitive. 
Confronted by a mother with a newborn baby, no one 
say that with its heredity it is certain to be a fool, or make 
ribald references to the manner in which it was conceiv 
And the process of poetic reproduction is equally hedg 
with taboos. It may be that the sacredness of inspiration 
is a superstition and that the importance of good art 8 
overestimated, but the critic cannot take that into account. 
Had he lived a cenury earlier, he would perhaps not have 
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infected Keats with tuberculosis; but could he have dis- 
cerned major genius in the volume of 1817? If he is a sym- 
pathetic critic, sooner or later he will find himself asserting 
that Moods and Memories, by Matilda Meataxe, New 
York, 1942, has a languorous and effulgent charm that is 
worthy of comparison with Keats. That is the first bite 
out of the apple of his forbidden tree, the tree of no knowl- 

of good or bad. If he feels that he is now stuck with 
Matilda, facilis descensus Averno; the next step is to become 
a professional barker for the newspapers and lay in a stock 
of ginger-beer adjectives. If he renounces Matilda and all 
her works, including Arcadian Rambles (1943), Full 
Fathoms (1944), and A Damsel with a Dulcimer (1945), 
then where is he? The publisher will refuse to send his 
magazine any more free review copies; the public will pic- 
ture him as a Heydrich of fluttering genius, transfixing it 
with epigrammatic pins and a smug leer; and the poet 
will feel that there is no use going on writing in a world 
full of iron-skulled clodhoppers who don’t even read the 
stuff, let alone savor the tender and fragrant synthesis he 
has made of his unspoken love for Dora, the smell of frying 
eggs, and the resemblance of moss to a sponge. But if the 
world is indifferent to the poet’s nostalgia, it is still more 
unimpressed by the critic’s adherence to his standards, 
however dogged. The poet can always write another book 
to console himself; the critic can only, like Alice, weep 
himself a pool of self-pitying tears and run the risk of 
being deflated and drowned in it afterwards. 


Is there no middle way, then, between the flunkey-critic 
who thinks everything he reads is just wonderful and leaves 
the impression that we are living in a heaven in which any- 
one who has passed his entrance can pick up a harp and 
burst into acceptable song, and the querulous critic who 
i everything a poem is and confines himself to com- 
taints of what it isn’t? Yes, I think so. The root of the 
difficulty with Matilda is that the reference to Keats is 
premature. T. S. Eliot says somewhere, in connection I 
think with Marianne Moore, that in dealing with a contem- 
porary poet one should not worry about whether he is 
geat or inspired or immortal and avoid all comparisons 
with dead poets who admittedly are. One should, he says, 
lok rather for some such quality as “genuineness.” This 
means that the critic will have to take both himself and the 
poetry much less seriously, and realize that a Last Judgment 
and final separation of sheep from goats is a job for 
omniscience. His claim to be a critic rests simply on the 
fact that he likes reading poetry, that he finds it pleasant 
and not a duty, that reading poetry is one of the best ways 
of entertaining himself in leisure moments. All real critics 
have said, and will continue to say to the end of time, that 
the function of poetry is to delight and to instruct, to 
amuse and to interest. Poetry which is not instructive is 
insipid; poetry which is not delightful is a bore. Tons of 
poetry can, up to a point, satisfy these two demands. If 
the critic finds that the poetry has got stuck in his mind, 
that he finds himself going back again and again to it, it is 
probably pretty good stuff. If not, the fact that he may like 
it very much does not necessarily mean that the poet is 
immortal, any more than a girl’s “Thanks for a lovely 
tvening” necessarily means lifelong marriage. 


The picking of the one or two fertile seeds, therefore, is 
tot a matter of snap judgments, but of leisured experience. 
And if the critic is unable to relax and enjoy minor poetry, 
it is largely due to the barbaric public for whom he is 
Writing. People who like mystery stories will buy them even 
if they are villainously written and would be intolerable 
{0 read again; why should not people who like poetry buy 

ing that a sincere and intelligent poet, who has no 
hope of making money and very little of acquiring fame, 
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has done the best he can with, even if his best is a long 
way short of titanic? But they don’t, and so the critic, if he 
cares about poetry, will fall igto the stupid Hollywoodish 
most-supercolossal-masterpiece-of-all-time jingle. If he hates 
poetry, and many critics do, he will grouch. 


Thus in the small anthology of current Canadian poems, 
many of the best of which first appeared in the Forum, 
there is much that is both delightful and instructive. Pun- 
gent and often brilliant wit is the most delightful feature: 
we find this is E. J. Pratt’s The Truant, easily the most 
important poem in the collection, in some exquisite lyrics 
of Robert Finch, in the little quatrains on the poets con- 
tributed by Leo Kennedy, in Patrick Anderson’s agreeably 
loquacious chatter. There is instruction, too, to be found in 
P. K. Page’s clairvoyant vision of underpaid stenographers, 
in the editor’s Epithalamium, and in F. R. Scott’s Flux. 
These honorable mentions, if they amount to that, are 
somewhat random: very few of the thirty-five pages of 
poems contain dull or incompetent work, and its most 
objectionable feature is its omissions. Incidentally, what 
this country needs is a few bi-lingual collections. 


Mr. Schwartz’s Genesis is a more ambitious effort, and 
when we read in his introduction that he is trying to emulate 
the morbid pedestrianism of Donne, Hardy, Webster and 
Wordsworth, one instinctively relapses into either the queru- 
lous or the flunkeyish jargon. The latter would begin: “Mr. 
Schwartz has succeeded in capturing the fulgurous wit and 
stringent paradox of Donne, the Luciferial theodicy of 
Hardy, the (fill in later) of Webster, the (fill in later) 
of Wordsworth.” To change this to the querulous, add the 
word “not.” Forgetting the introduction, one finds that 
Hershey Green, a young man with insomnia, is telling the 
story of his childhood in prose, or rather in a sprawling 
loosely cadenced verse somewhat like that of Robinson 
Jeffers. His narrative is concerned with the bullying he 
suffered from being sensitive and Jewish, the torment 
that the mystery of sex brings to that age, the misery of 
a child who has to live with quarrelling parents, and the 
nostalgic immediacy of certain imaginative experiences, 
notably those connected with snow and Christmas, which 
form associative patterns later on. Each episode of the 
narrative is commented on in blank verse by a group of 
ghosts around the bed, who make moral judgments and 
ironic reflections, interpret the events in terms of Freudian 
mythology or of their social context and relation to ‘“Capi- 
talismus,” relate them to the great literary conceptions, 
Hamlet, Orestes, Quixote, which are based on just such 
universally average situations, and point out the signifi- 
cance of movies and baseball and comic strips from the 
stratospheric point of view. The whole scheme is worked 
out with considerable intelligence and power, the writing 
is competent and much of what the chorus says in strikingly 
acute and profound. The trouble is that the story is com- 
monplace, even squalid, and while this was the poet’s 
deliberate intention, there is no distinction in the telling 
of it to make up for the fact that it has been told hundreds 
of times before. The whole Wordsworthian notion that the 
duller the subject, the more universal the poetic archetype 
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it represents, is a very dubious one anyway. The choruses 
are infinitely better than the narrative, but could do with 
more wit and bounce. When Blake said that “Exuberance 
is Beauty,” he had something. Thanks for a lovely evening. 
Northrop Frye. 


BETWEEN THE THUNDER AND THE SUN: Vincent 
Sheean; Macmilan (Random House); pp. 428; $4.00. 


Between The Thunder and The Sun is an account of 
world events and of Vincent Sheean’s own experiences in 
the days between 1935 and 1942, and is told with the same 
candor and vividness which characterized his earlier vol- 
umes. He has a delightful faculty for being at the right 
place at the right moment, and for relating events one to 
another in a satisfyingly global way. He is bitterly anti- 
fascist, feels strongly about the injustices and shortcomings 
of the present world system, and wants “an honorable 
socialist equality insured to every man alive.” 


The opening chapters of the book give a picture of the 
vapid and foolish lives of the internationally rich and famous 
as he knew them in those ominous days before 1939. 
“Mostly, and perhaps in view of what was coming, rightly 
and reasonably, the privileged order was gathering rose- 
buds.” Their “let them eat cake” attitude to the real world 
around them ominously sounded their doom. But among 
what he calls “the late bourgois decadence,” Sheean met 
those who were not oblivious to the thunder. “In the years 
during which I saw, in many places and at various times, 
the kind of privileged persons known to me most character- 
istically at Salzburg and Cannes, the only one I ever knew 
who seemed fully to understand the accumulating weight 
and power of Fascism, the inevitability of war and the 
disastrous slowness of psychological mobilization on our 
side was — perhaps inevitably — Mr. Winston Churchill.” 
In the course of various meetings at Cannes between 1935 
and 1939, Sheean watched Churchill change. In 1935 he 
was pro-Franco and alarmed at Russian intervention in 
Spain. In 1939 he was pleading for alliance with Russia 
and deploring the Fascist victory in Spain. At this time 
Churchill said “ I would make a friend of the devil himself, 
if it would save England.” 


Sheean, in Paris, witnessed the last tragic days of the 
French Republic when everything gave way to confusion 
and “there was no authority anywhere.” The ludicrous 
power of the Comtesse de Portes seems to have typified the 
collapse of the Third Republic where “the tragedy appears 
to have been consummated without a touch of dignity in 
high places. Only among the so-called common people does 
there appear to have been honor, courage and grief.” 


He tells, as others have told, of the courage and tenacity 
of the British during the Battle of Britain. But he makes 
their bravery more human by pointing out that they were 
not all heroes who shouted at the skies “we can take it.” 
They were average men and women with average fears and 
terrors, but with an enormous determination to fight it out, 
and survive as Englishmen. In his opinion, Paris ran away 
because there was no faith in the government of France. 
London did not run away “because London believed in 
Churchill and his government and took its stand by them.” 

On the other side of the world, Sheean sees another brave 
people — the Chinese. Here again he makes the picture 
more human by recording the bad with the good. He does 
not gloss over the corruption, inequalities or inefficiencies 
which are so much a part of China, but neither does he 
underestimate the greatness of her patient, cheerful and 
long-suffering people — “the bowed head, the humble heart, 
the supreme splendour.” 
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The book ends on a note of optimism. As China, England 
Russia and the United States are joined at last in cop 
certed action against the Fascist nations, Sheean sees th 
end as clear — the end of this war and the beginning oj 
hope for a finer world for all men. 

Catherine Baker-Carr, 


CHILDREN OBJECT: Sabra Holbrook; Macmillan (Vik. 
ing); pp. 195; $2.75. 


For anyone concerned with the training of children 
towards good citizenship in a democracy, Children Object 
is an exciting and challenging description of the Youth. 
builders groups in the United States. Mrs. Holbrook, : 
former settlement worker, with experience in a variety of 
other social agencies for children, has organized in the public 
schools of New York groups of children who are becomin 
extraordinarily active in dealing with problems of thei 
schools and their communities. As Mrs. Holbrook points out, 
the Fascist states have been extremely clever in making ux 


of glamorous devices to win the personal loyalty of children} 


to their dictatorships and she is attracting children into th 
Youthbuilders groups by such glamorous devices as arrang 
ing for them to speak on the radio, interview popular author. 
ities in person and attend banquets at luxurious hotels to 
hear such speakers as Mrs. Roosevelt. The children do no 
learn loyalty to a dictatorship, but learn to understand th 
realities of a democratic society and eventually enjoy th 
satisfaction of concrete accomplishment in solving locd 
problems. They have played an active part in such matter 
as the redistribution of playgrounds, the handling of neigh 
borhood race riots, the re-education of Fascist and Com 
munist youth groups, the tracking down of rumors, a 
kinds of activities in connection with the war and plan 
for reconstruction. The book is full of amusing description 


of the struggles of the children against the apathy anip 









incredulity of adults. 


She teaches them by practical experience that privileges 
must be earned before they are requested. During a rat 
riot, for example, when police were lined up for bloc 
around the school, the Youthbuilders, who wanted the uw 
of a gym after school hours and a council for self-govem 
ment, went to their badly-frightened principal with ty 
following proposal: ‘“ ‘We have come to tell you that tq 
fighting is over in this neighborhood. We don’t expect yo! 
to believe it just because we say so, on account we ha 
been pretty bad. Therefore we’re asking you to pleas 
watch the school and neighborhood very closely for tw 
weeks and just see how we keep our word. If the fightin: 
really stops and you are satisfied, then we want to colt 
back to you and ask for some things we want.’” They hi 
previously entertained all the gang leaders and their stoog 
at a “slick” lunch at a big hotel downtown, with tW 
speakers interested in race relations. The gangs agreed ¥ 
co-operate and the children were granted their privileges. 


“One thing we’re very careful at Youthbuilders is nevé 
to let the children think of themselves as a bunch of jum 
experts. Talk in a Youthbuilders club is used for just 
purpose: to produce action — concerted pro-democtal! 
action — by the students, in school and community. ™ 
want to give youngsters a chance to practice now, assum 
some of the responsibilities of citizenship which soc 
expects them to assume . . . at twenty-one.” She descril= 
techniques that have been successful in her experience # 
pitfalls that should be avoided. 


Since the terrific energy of children often alarms adult 
they attempt to repress it or divert it into harmless chanle 
In the Youthbuilders groups this energy is, harnessed it 
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ngland { practical way to do the world’s work. The children learn 
in con-| to be good citizens not by reading about democracy and its 
ees the} responsibilities, but by practicing it. 
ning of Frances Crowther. 
Can. WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION: Some Canadian Issues: 
Ed. A. R. M. Lower and J. F. Parkinson; Ryerson; 
n (Vik pp. 106; 75c. 
CANADIAN POST WAR ORGANIZATION: Special Issue 
children of “Public Affairs”; Institute of Public Affairs, Dal- 
Object housie University; pp. 76; 15c. 
Youth. 
rook, :{ Canadian books and pamphlets on post-war problems 
riety off are beginning to swell the stream already raging in other 
e public} countries. The papers read at the Canadian Institute of 
ecominy f Public Affairs, Ontario, last August, reprinted under the 
of theif title War and Reconstruction, form a good introduction 
ints out, f to the study of these problems. The section on “The War 
cing uxf and Canada in the Summer of 1942” to which Percy J. 
children} Philip, R. B. Bryce, L. E. Westman, Prof. K. W. Taylor 
into th} and Edmond Turcotte contribute, is already a little dated; 
arrange} but the sections on “Foundations of the New World” and 
author} “Rebuilding Canada” are still pertinent, especially the latter. 
otels of Dr. L. C. Marsh, since prominent as author of the Marsh 
. do notf Report on Social Security, discusses the transition from war 
and thg to peace without attempting to suggest techniques or timing. 
joy thf Dr. Marsh thinks this period may well last as long as five 
ig locdf years, and will be less difficult “if we ease the transition 
matter§ along, without precipitate action, doing everything we can 
f neigh to keep employment and income up.” The constitution is 
d Com discussed by R. M. Fowler, agriculture by J. E. Lattimer 
ors, alg and H. H. Hannam, social services by George F. Davidson, 
d plan} labor by David Lewis and Roger Brossard, and French 
sriptionf Canada by Father Jean d’Auteuil Richard. 
hy The special issue of Dalhousie’s quarterly, Public Affairs, 
a is intended “to explain to the reader what the New Order 
rivilege} implies and by what means it might be achieved.” The 
; 4 fat introduction by Prof. Stewart Bates explains that “it was 
* block} not possible or even desirable that each contributor should 
the uf subscribe to a single statement of what the social objectives 


-govel® of democracy in the twentieth century might be.” Yet in 
vith th the next paragraph he declares that “the first need in any 
that 4 discussion of post-war questions is some agreement about 
ect YOR the social objectives of democracy,” and then goes on to 
we hav® postulate that the main objective is a delicate balance 
» please between State and private enterprise. The State “must try 
for tf to induce and persuade private capital to keep at a steady 
fightit§® high level of investment, and only when inducement and the 
to com policies taken toward that end have failed, should the State 
hey Bi itself try to fill the gap and maintain employment by large 
" Stooge expenditures on public works and other such outlets.” The 
ith 4% editor seems to have had no difficulty in finding persons who 
greed “f would subscribe to this definition, so anyone fearing to 
eges. — encounter something revolutionary in the New Social Order 
ig neve According to Dalhousie may feel reassured on this point. 
The New Order is discussed under the headings ‘Providing 
for the Essentials of Life” (L. B. Pett, C. Major Wright, 
L. Richter, A. S. Mowat, George F. Davidson, Weaver P. 
; Pangburn), “Organizing the Canadian Economy” (Andrew 
Stewart, George Luxton, H. A. Logan) and “Organizing 
Canada’s Political Life’ (B. K. Sandwell, J. A. Corry, G. S. 
Mooney). The idea of the symposium was “‘to translate 
into Canadian terms and experiences” some of the discus- 
sions on post-war organization taking place abroad, which 
‘so often presume a background of British or American 
conditions.” The reader may wonder, therefore, why it opens 
with a paper by the Archbishop of Canterbury and closes 
With one by a professor in Yale Theological Seminary, and 
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would have included a contribution from the editor of the 
London Economist had this not “become a war casualty.” 
But since the Archbishop and the Yale theologian confine 
themselves to expositions of Christian principles and refrain 
from venturing on the stormy sea of economic controversy, 
the Canadian in search of practical guidance will not be 
led astray by any alien note in their essays. 


C. M. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND HEALTH INSUR- 
ANCE; Canadian Medical Association; 1943; pp. 30. 


This pamphlet is a submission by the Canadian Medical 
Association to the Special Committee on Social Security of 
the House of Commons. We may be sure that the influence 
of the Canadian Medical Association upon health insurance 
legislation will be more important than this short presenta- 
tion would indicate. The general recommendations in this 
report are sound but too brief to be analyzed or criticized. 
What is not said may be at least as important as what is 
said. One hopes that the Canadian Medical Association 
has been influenced by the draft interim report of the 
Medical Planning Commission of the British Medical 
Association. If it has, then it has at least been effectively 
immunized against the Fishbeinitis of the American Medical 
Association. What is important in this submission is its 
indication of the progressive trend of thought in high medical 
circles in Canada. The test will come when the provinces 
bring in legislation to give effect to the enabling act of the 
Dominion Parliament. 

Morden Lazarus. 


THE CANADIAN BORN IN THE UNITED STATES: 
Leon E. Truesdell; Ryerson (Yale University Press, 
1943); pp. 271; $4.25 (U.S.A.). 


This is the 22nd volume in the great series on Canadian- 
American Relations. It is a book by a statistician for 
statisticians, being almost exclusively a compilation of census 
data. Some of the interesting facts that emerge may be 
mentioned. Between 1850 and 1930 the United States popu- 
lation increased 5.3 times and the Canadian 4.3 times. The 
difference in rate is not great. There were 1,286,389 Cana- 
dian born in the United States in 1930, or one-sixth as many 
as the entire native population of Canadians born in Canada. 
Three out of ten of these were French-Canadians, which is 
just about their proportion in Canada. There were 344,574 
U.S.-born in Canada in 1930. The most rapid increase in 
the number of Canadian-born in the U.S. was between 
1850-1870, while the most rapid increase of U.S.-born in 
Canada was from 1891-1911. Considerably fewer French- 
than English-Canadians get naturalized in the United States. 
Other material is here for those who want it. 

F. R. Scott. 


THE PEOPLE’S MOUTHS: Austin F. Cross; Macmillan; 
1943; pp. 171; $2.50. 


This is a book describing the leading political figures 
in Ottawa. It is by a member of the press gallery, who is 
“an ardent and vigilant Canadian” if we are to believe the 
dust cover blurb, and who has visited “every one of the 
48 state capitals” and “ridden on 74 different railways.” 
Somehow, these facts about Mr. Cross interested me more 
than anything he said about the politicians, though the 
kind of information he gives us about them is on the same 
level. Perhaps this is because what he says about himself 
is revealing, but what he says about them isn’t. <n 
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